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Teachers of Lip-Reading 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading during the summer mens, other at their 
homes or while traveling, can learn of competent teachers by addressing the Volta Bureau, Washington, D 


Miss Lucy E. Case 
408 Mason Bidg., "Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miss Mar 
3026 N 


D. Suter, 
t. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Lip-reading Classes at Panama-Pacific 
-Exposition, April, May, June. 
3665 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Miss Mar 
1020 


N. Walker, 
itherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 
Private Snidieis 


Small Classes 


Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
117 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Miss Avondale N. Gordon, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
1323 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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Miss Louise Howell, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, 
731 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 





Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-reading, 
73 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, 


725 Dorchester St., W., Montreal, Canada. 





Miss Mary Dugane, 
The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Readin 
T. N. Club, 47 W. 44th Street, New Yor 





Miss Kate E. High, 
147 North Tenth Street, Reading, Pa. 





Miss Mary Jéanette Frost, 
Box 12, North Evans, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Summer Resort School of Lip-Reading 


With room and board, or without 





GREAT BARRINGTON, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 











Instruction in Lip-Reading 








Private and class lessons in Lip-Reading 
to the adult deaf and hard-of-hearing. Day 
andevening conversation and practice classes. 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training 
course. 

Special summer normal class for teachers, 
three weeks, begins August 11th, 1915. 

The School is also represented by teachers 
throughout the United States and sends 
teachers anywhere on request and guarantee. 


Ask for Circulars. 
Ghe 
New YorkSchool for the Hard of Hearing 


(Incorporated) 
Edward B. Nitchie, B.A., Principal 


18-20 E. 41st St., New York City 
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Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


13th Season 


Theaim ofthe Miller-Walle Method 
is to teach the pupil to follow all gen- 
eral conversation. This method, in 
distinction to other methods, regards 
the Movements of the organs of speech 
the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momen- 
tary duration as to be hardly percep- 


tering positions; the pupil is trained 
from the first lesson to follow move- 
ments. 


Instruction private and in class. 


Conversation lessons and lectures 
for advanced pupils. 
Normal trainingcourse for teachers. 


Circulars sent upon application to 
Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., 
Copley Square, a 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


BY ELEANOR B. WORCESTER 


II.” THE FIRST 


ERHAPS there is no time in a deaf 

child’s life, unless it was the period 
directly following the discovery of the 
lack of hearing, that is so often disheart- 
ening to the mother, and in its after ef- 
fects so bewildering to the child and dis- 
couraging to his teacher as the long vaca- 
tion following the first year of primary 
work in school. 

The days of the term have been eagerly 
counted ; but when the last one of all has 
been scratched off the calendar and your 
small traveler is at home again, too often 
your eager anticipation changes to dis- 
may. Your boy has been away at school 
a whole vear; you expect him to begin to 
chatter to you the minute he gets into the 
house. On the contrary, he very possibly 
does not say a word, or at the best only 
points shyly at Tommy asleep on _ his 
cushion or at Jack’s baseball on the table 
and murmurs, “A cat,” or, “I see a ball” 
as his only attempt at conversation. 

Perhaps when his first feeling of 
strangeness wears off a little he will try 
in some incongruous way some of his 
accomplishments. But instead of saying 
“I love you. I like home. Where is 
Jack?” or any of the other simple and 
natural things that it would be so delight- 
ful for you to hear and that he is entirely 
able to say, he may begin to count or to 
name all the colors in the rug or to do 
something else equally unsatisfactory. 
This is partly because his excitement 





*]. Training the Deaf Child in the Home. 
Tue Vota Review, June, 1914. 

Il. The First Year at School. THe Vora 
Review, August, 1914. 


SUMMER VACATION 


over getting home has sent every appro- 
priate word out of his mind, as your own 
rather imperfect French may have de- 
serted you in some emergency, and partly 
that from the nature of school life his 
language during this first year has been 
exercised largely in the class-room where 
it was directed by his teacher, and neces- 
sarily more or less restricted to topics 
specially appropriate to school or to 
school life. 

Every effort was made, it is true, to 
give him the most practical speech possi- 
ble. His teacher did her best to induce 
him to put every word he learned into 
immediate use, and to give him first the 
expressions and sentences that would be 
most necessary for him, so far as their 
difficulty would allow ; but under excite- 
ment even older people sometimes fail to 
use their newly acquired knowledge to 
the most brilliant advantage, and you 
must not be too much surprised at your 
little son’s fragmentary and rather unsat- 
isfactory early attempts at talking. 

A little thought will assure you that 
with a vocabulary of perhaps three hun- 
dred words a great many things that 
your boy would like to say he has, as 
yet, no power to express, even if it did 
not require a considerable mental effort 
to catch the elusive word or phrase at a 
time of so much excitement. 

You say, “Billy has been in school a 
whole year. I want him to talk.” 

He will talk presently unless your first 
disappointment makes you show by your 
manner and your failure to talk to him 
that you no longer expect much of him 
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in the way of speech. He is proud of 
his new power, but he needs help and 
encouragement to put it into use. His 
inability to express himself freely at first 
is nO more surprising and ought to be no 
more discouraging to you in your out- 
look toward the future than your own 
failure to rise to the occasion would have 
been if, at the end of a year’s work in 
the Latin primer, you had_ suddenly 
found yourself in ancient Rome and ex- 
pected to talk fluently. 

So listen with what interest you can, 
and with at least a look of surprise and 
pleasure at his attainments, while Billy 
names all the articles of food on the 
supper table, or mentions that your dress 
is white and that Tommy is_ black, 
although he does pay less attention than 
you could wish to the questions you try 
to ask him; and wait for the time when, 
having tucked him into bed, you begin to 
unpack his trunk. There in the top tray 
you will find a thin hektographed book, 
the study of which will make a cheering 
difference in your feeling about your 
son's acquirements. 

The key to the situation is in your own 
hands now. If you lay the book aside 
with a hurried glance as a thing of little 
importance till school opens in Septem- 
ber—when, you notice, you are asked to 
return it—the chances are that after a 
few weeks of fragmentary speech your 
little boy will, from lack of intelligent 
response and help from you, make little 
or no effort to use connected sentences, 
but will fall back into the habit of silence 
broken only by occasional single words, 
mostly nouns and adjectives. In such a 
case he will go back to school in the 
autumn far less eager to talk than when 
he came home in June, and with a good 
share of his first year’s work forgotten 
and requiring to be learned again. 

It often happens that busy mothers 
fail to realize the importance of really 
studying their children’s class books. 
They look them through, have the chil- 
dren read from them occasionally and 
then try to talk to the little people with 
no regard as to whether the children 
know the meaning of their words or 


not—not realizing that a new word or 
sentence is as puzzling to a deaf child, 
till its meaning has been taught, as a 
fragment of Sanscrit would be to the 
mother if she met it in conversation. 

The result is that neither mother nor 
child gets into communication, and that 
the first long vacation instead of being 
the greatest possible stimulus to speech, 
as it ought to be, has given the child a 
set-back that it will take months of hard 
work to overcome, and that will infu- 
ence his attitude toward talking at home 
for years. 

So if you really want your boy to talk 
with you from the first, carry this class 
book down stairs and spend an hour or 
two of actual study of its contents be- 
fore you go to bed. It is not very long, 
and the end to be gained is surely im- 
portant enough to induce you to make 
the effort. 

Of course first primary class books 
differ. Still much the same plan runs 
through them all, and for convenience 
we will assume that your son's goes 
something like this: 

On the first page is a photograph of 
his class and his teacher, with the names 
written below it. Don't let him forget 
them, and if he should write to his 
teacher during the summer it would 
please her and be good for him. 

On the next page, perhaps, come vari- 
ous little topics to show what Billy can 
do in the way of connected language. 
You will probably notice that the sen- 
tences are extremely short, very simple, 
and that the verbs are all or almost all 
in one tense—either the past or the 
present. 

These topics are followed by ques- 
tions, and here is your first real place for 
study. Now you understand why Billy 
did not respond when you said at supper 
time, “Why don’t you eat vour custard, 
Billy?” for the only forms of questions 
that he knows begin, as you will see from 
the pages before you, with such words 
as— 

Who ? 

Where ——? 

What color 
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How many 

And a few general forms like: 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where do you live? 

At once you feel your limitations and 
see your opportunity. You must not be- 
gin your day by saying, “How does it 
seem to sleep in your own bed again, 
Billy?” but you may ask, “Do you like 
your bed?” and your boy will be able to 
answer to your satisfaction. And at 
breakfast you may say, “Do you like 
oranges? Do you want some sugar? 
Where is Tommy ?”’, sure that Billy will 
be able and delighted to reply, and that 
the wall that seemed to be growing up 
between your mind and his has begun 
to fall. 

Only be sure that you keep asking 
questions all through the days and weeks 
that Billy is at home. If there is any 
one form that he seems uncertain about 
use that as often as may be. 

It may happen sometimes that you will 
need to help the boy with his answer. 
He may not have caught the question on 
your lips, or he may be hazy about its 
meaning, or he may be in a hurry or 
careless and prefer to nod his head or 
shrug his shoulders to taking the trouble 
of replying. But if he finds, from the 
very first, that answers are not only ex- 
pected, but required, he will soon reply 
as a matter of course. 

After the first few days don’t feel that 
you must confine yourself entirely to the 
few forms of questions you find in the 
class book. But if you introduce a new 
one take time to make its meaning per- 
fectly plain and to teach Billy the way to 
answer. Then use continual questions 
in the new form till the boy responds 
quickly and easily. It will be a splendid 
thing for him to learn new forms if they 
are not given so fast that he is bewil- 
dered by them, and the same rule holds 
good in every sort of addition to his 
vocabulary. Keep in mind, however, 
that each thing must be put into use and 
kept there if it is to be of value, and that 
in language, more than anywhere else, 
too much haste makes the less speed. 





Moreover, you must not neglect the old 
forms given in his book, for his ability 
to use these correctly will determine his 
standing in class next September. 

Up to this point in his class book Billy 
has been expected only to answer ques- 
tions. Now you find a page that shows 
that he can ask them, too. He knows 
only one or two forms, however, so you 
must make the most of them. 

Very likely the first one begins with 
“May | ——?” 

May I have some water? 

May I go out doors? 

May TI look at that? and so forth. 

This is the moment for you to resolve 
that, no matter how busy you are this 
summer, you will make sure that when- 
ever it is possible for Billy to use this 
question he shall ask it—no more silent 
holding out of empty mugs or plates to 
be filled. 

You eagerly study the classified lists 
of nouns farther on in the book and find 
that Billy knows the names of all the 
common things to eat, and decide that 
any others he needs to know you can 
teach him as time goes on. 

Very well, then. At breakfast next 
morning Billy shall begin to say, “May I 
have the sugar? May I have the milk?” 
And hereafter he shall ask for whatever 
he wants. Following these questions 
you will find a long list of requests— 
things that you can ask your boy to do 
with the certainty that he will under- 
stand. And tomorrow you must begin 
to use these, too, so that he will not slip 
back in his lip reading. 

Ask him to open the door when 
Tommy wants to go out, or to shut the 
window if you need it done, to give 
you something you may want, or to carry 
his coat and rubbers up-stairs. 

You will probably find that he knows 
fifty or more things of this sort that he 
will read from your lips like a flash, and 
that he will be delighted to do if you ask 
him. 

Study the list with all your might and 
try to use everything in it constantly. 
It will be a most valuable lip-reading 
lesson as well as a constant convenience 
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to you, and will go far toward making 
Billy helpful and_ self-reliant. More 
than that, you can very easily add new 
requests, as you need to do so, and Billy 
will take great pride in the growing num- 
ber of things he can do, especially if you 
have him show his,new accomplishments 
to the family now and then, and let him 
receive their congratulations! 

To go back to the class book, the next 
thing to attract your attention may be 
the little sentences and phrases that form 
your boy’s introduction to the amenities 
of life. You notice that he knows how 
to greet a visitor, to say good-bye, and 
to answer when his father wishes him 
good morning. He knows that he 
should say, “No, thank you,” if he does 
not want another bowl of bread and 
milk or “Yes, please,” if you inquire as 
to his feeling about another helping of 
ice cream! It is good to know that 
Billy’s manners have not been neglected 
nor his morals either——for a little far- 
ther on you find a prayer that he has 
learned to say night and morning. 

These are two pages you will not for- 
get. So I need say no more about them, 
but go on to the other things Billy knows 
that are still left in those neatly hekto- 
graphed pages. 

Here are the names of the days of the 
week, numerals to fifty or a hundred, 
typewritten stories for drill in reading 
print, charts of various kinds, and a 
classified list of words, perhaps three 
hundred in all, so arranged that you can 
find out at a glance what games, toys, 
things to eat or to wear, animals, fruit, or 
flowers your boy knows the names of; 
what pronouns, adjectives, and verbs he 
can use, and what sort of letters and 
journal he can be expected to write. 

By this time your estimate of Billy’s 
attainments has increased decidedly! 
This book really represents a very cred- 
itable amount of work for the first year 
in school. The boy has learned to read 
and write, to speak a fair number of 
words, and make them into sentences. 
He knows the numerals to fifty or a hun- 
dred and the names of the days of the 
week. And he can ask one or two kinds 





of questions and answer five or six more, 

He understands and will carry out a 
great mally common requests and he can 
keep a simple journal or write a letter 
with a little help from you. He has 
accomplished all this in about forty 
weeks of school. Now for your part. 
You ask yourself again how you can help 
him put the things he has learned into 
use, how make the most of every word 
and phrase he knows, and get him in the 
habit of speech. 

Of course the answer to this is the old 
one—talk to him constantly and keep 
him talking to you. But, like most good 
advice, it is easier to give than to carry 
out successfully. 

You have already decided on various 
plans, like the constant use of the ques- 
tions and answers with which he is fa- 
miliar, encouraging him to greet his fam- 
ily and friends, and seeing that he asks 
for the things he wants. But how, with- 
out turning his holidays into*study time, 
can you keep fresh in his mind _ such 
things as many of the nouns he has 
learned, the uses of the prepositions, the 
names of the days of the week, and his 
knowledge of print? 

Perhaps the pleasantest and easiest 
way for you to do this will be for you to 
play games with him a little while every 
day, using, for the most part, those that 
require speech and lip-reading from the 
child. And, above all, if you can 
arrange it, have a hearing playmate of 
his own age to join in the fun. 

Lest at first you feel puzzled as to the 
kind of games you will need, here are a 
few suggestions: 

To keep his memory of print bright, 
buy a box of printed alphabets contain- 
ing both small and capital letters. Select 
two easy words from the nouns Billy 
knows, mix the letters that make them 
up, give those forming one word to each 
of the two children and see which of 
them can rearrange them first. Then let 
them make words for each other and 
give a little prize to the child who gets 
most right. 

For number, a variation of the old 
game of odd or even is great fun for the 
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youngsters. Each child is given the 
same number of beans or buttons or 
beads, and each in turn holds out some, 
shut tight in his little fist and says, “How 
many beans have |?” If the other boy 
says “six” when Billy has only three, 
Billy must answer, “No, give me three to 
make six.”’ On the other hand, if Billy 
has more than his friend guesses, he sim- 
ply answers, “No, eight,” and drops them 
back into his pile, while if the right num- 
ber is guessed they must all go to his 
play-fellow. 

Prepositions may not sound inspiring 
as a source of good times, but they lend 
themselves successfully to either hide and 
seek (played with at least three people) 
or hunt the thimble, played with two. 
In hide and seek let Billy blind while the 
other boy hides. When Billy has found 
him, both come to you and you ask ques- 
tions like this: 

“Was Jack in the closet?” 

“No.” 

“Was he under the table?” 

“No.” 

“Was he on the stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

Or Jack may hide and then you may 
tell Billy to look in the closet, wader the 
table, or on the stairs, sending him to 
half a dozen places before the right one 
is named. 

Hunt the thimble may be played in the 
same way. 

An excellent drill for memory and 
speech is the old-time game, “I went to 
a party,” which runs something like this: 

Ist child: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream.” 

2d child: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream and cake.” 

Mother: “I went to a party and had 
some ice cream, and cake, and candy.” 

Ist child: “T went to a party and had 
some ice cream, and cake, and candy, and 
lemonade,” and so on. 

The point, of course, is, that each 
player must enumerate everything al- 
ready mentioned and add one thing more 
as his turn comes around. 

Endless variations of this game can be 
played, as: 





I went to a farm and saw 

I went to the store and bought—— 

I went into the garden and picked— 
and so on. 

An easier memory game consists in 
putting a number of objects on a table, 
covering them with a cloth, raising the 
cover just long enough to show the chil- 
dren what is under it, and then seeing 
how many things each child can remem- 
ber. This may be either a written or an 
oral game, as you please. If it is writ- 
ten, prizes -will add to the interest. Or 
blindfold the children in turn and let 
them see how many objects they can rec- 
ognize by touch. This is specially good 
for drill on flowers, fruit, or articles of 
clothing. 

“Farm music” will be pretty sure to be 
popular, but three or four children are 
better than two, though two will answer. 

Send one child from the room and give 
the others names of common animals. 
Then recall the guesser, who must say 
to some player, “Who are you?” The 
player replies, “Mew, mew,” or “bow 
wow, etc., and the guesser must name 
the animal. If he cannot recognize it 
from its “music” he goes to the next 
child and so on till he succeeds. Then 
another child goes out and the game is 
repeated, all names being changed each 
time. This game may be varied by alter- 
ing the question to “What do you like to 
eat?’ and having the “animal” give the 
name of the right kind of food—grass 
for a cow, corn for a pig, etc., and then 
the guesser must give the proper name. 

The game of the days may be played 
with a calendar, after the manner of 
twenty questions. One child goes out. 
The other touches some day and recalls 
his play-fellows, who must ask, “Did you 
touch Wednesday?” and so on till he 
finds the right day, and then goes on. 
“Was it the 7th?” or “the 21st?”’, etc. 
When he hits upon the right date his 
play-fellow must take his turn at guess- 
ing. 

Of course in playing games requiring 
some imagination it may be necessary to 
do some preparatory work. If you are 
going to play “I went to a party,” have a 
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little tea-party first, and then when the 
time comes to name the refreshments 
Billy will soon catch the idea. 

For a time you will be obliged to play 
with the children and direct the games, 
more or less. But as the days go on they 
will be able to carry their parts alone and 
you can feel that you not only have done 
valuable work in reviewing and fixing 
last year’s lessons, but that your boy has 
learned to play naturally, happily, and 
on perfectly equal terms with hearing 
children, which is a thing that will help 
him more in speech and lip-reading than 
you can imagine. 

In fact, the more Billy plays and talks 
with hearing children the more rapidly 
he will read the lips, the more fluent and 


ready his speech will be, and the less 
likely he is to feel any difference between 
himself and them, or at any disadvantage 
when he is with them. 

So if you would make your boy’s vaca- 
tion an inspiration and help to him these 
are some of the things you must do: 

1. Familiarize yourself with his class 
book. 

2. Talk to him constantly in words 
and sentences he understands. 

3. Encourage him to use every word, 
phrase, and sentence he knows whenever 
he can. 

4. Teach him games requiring speech 
and lip-reading, and, if possible, see that 
he has a hearing play-fellow to join in 
them. 


CONVERSATION CLASS EXERCISES FOR LIP READERS 
BY GRACE K. WADLEIGH 


N ATTEMPTING to add to the Sym- 

posium of Conversation-class Work 
which Miss Case* has so well begun, I 
feel some hesitancy, because so many 
teachers have had more experience than 
myself. Discoveries in which I may take 
some pride are very likely commonplaces 
to others, and there is little originality 
about my material. It is largely varia- 
tions on exercises which have already 
been advocated, and often the exercises 
have been simply “grabbed” without any 
variations; yet each pupil, each set of 
pupils, gives rise to especial conditions, 
and it is not always the expected which 
happens. I have even had the same pro- 
gram fall rather flat in one class and go 
well in another, and my most elaborately 
planned class work has not always been 
the most successful. An hour spent in 
practicing familiar exercises in groups of 
two, with several changes of partners, 
has often seemed to be time very well 





* Symposium on Conversation-class Work in 
Lip-reading. By Lucy Ella Case. Tuer Vorrta 
Review, January, 1915. See also Lip-reading 
Conversation Classes, by Gertrude Torrey, and 
Conversation Classes in Lip-reading, by Louise 
Howell. Tue Vorra Review, May, 1915. 


spent, although I have some pupils who 
say they like it best “all together around 
the big table.” 

Like most other teachers, I have gen- 
erally had to provide for one or two “ex- 
perts,” one or two “beginners,” and one 
or two very hard for the others to under- 
stand. These last are useful in giving 
practice to the experts. How to find the 
most appropriate, abundant, and enjoy- 
able exercise in speech-reading for all the 
pupils is, I suppose, the problem. So far 
my tendency is to simplify the work, be- 
cause it seems to make for greater ease, 
together with more rapid and natural 
conversation, and to be more advanta- 
geous to the class as a whole. 

Following are outlines of three pro- 
grams which seemed to be enjoyable and 
which were given substantially as here 
recorded : 


PROGRAM I 


A. Colloquial sentences which had been 
seen outside class-room. One set was as 
follows: 

1. You remember Miss_ Robinson, 
don’t you? 

2. Oh, I think that’s a great shame. 
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3. It was too bad. She felt dreadfully 
about it. 

4. There’s 
this morning. 

5. No, I haven’t heard a word from 
ag" for a long time. 

. Well, some people are made that 
ae, 

7. Why, I believe it’s going to rain. 

8. So I didn’t say anything more about 
it. 

g. Did you see that poor woman across 
the street? 

10. Shall we go out there this after- 
noon? 

B. Dialogue, “At the 
Table,’* by one of the pupils \ 
teacher. 

C. Sentences and phrases for distin- 
guishing k, cl, and | before vowels. 

D. Anecdotes by pupils and conversa- 
tion. 


nothing much in the paper 


Breakfast 
with 


PROGRAM 2 


A. Each pupil read a simple exercise 
to the others on: 

1. The Fish. 
The Farm. 
The Palm. 
The Ship. 
The Road. 

That on the Fish was as follows: 

Show me the fish. 

What a large fish. 

Did you catch the fish? 

Where did you catch the fish? 

When did you catch the fish? 

I caught the fish this morning in the 
river. 

How much does the fish —— 

It weighs five pounds. 

Did you catch any other fish? 

Yes, three more, but not so large as 
this. 

You did very well. 
ing with me some day? 

Yes, I'll be glad to go. I like to go 
fishing very much, but I have so much 
work to do that I cannot go very often. 

I have been very busy, too, for some 
time. 

B. Syllable Practice Reading up to a 


mbhwhn 


Will you go fish- 





* From Lip-reading: Principles and Practice. 
By Edward B. Nitchie. 
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number of words ending in ty, as: so- 
briety, humility, celebrity, haughty, etc. 

C. Guessing Game. Pupils wrote 
names of ten blends of tea as: 

1. The tea of temperance. 

2. The tea of the meek and lowly. 

3. The tea of well-known people. 

The tea of the proud, etc. 

D. Exercise story on “How the Thistle 

Come to be on the Scottish Flag.” 


PROGRAM 3 


A. Half Proverbs. Teacher read first 
part of proverb, and pupil, with slip of 
paper containing latter part, read it in 
reply. 

B. Guessing Game. Ten kinds of com- 
mon cents, as recent, century, crescent, 
Cte. 

C. Pairs of sentences showing mis- 
takes which had been made by different 
pupils, as: 

That will be nice for you. 
are some nuts for you. 

2. Give me the dictionary. 
the cherry. 

3. Try to conceal your 
a a seat on the benches. 

Did they dance the quadrille ? 
aoe start to drill? 

5. They report the facts. 
is filed. 

D. Talk by teacher on Mme. 
linck’s visit to Helen Keller. 

We have made considerable use of 
text-book sentences, verb exercises, sto- 
ries, dialogues, nonsense, rhymes, fa- 
miliar questions, proverbs, and perver- 
sions of them, as “Necessity is an In- 
vention of Mothers,” “Too Much Broth 
Spoils the Dinner,” “A Thorn in the 
Bush is Worth Two in the Hand,” ete. 
In conversation sometimes each pupil has 
been assigned a topic in which he is in- 
terested and the others ask questions 
about it. Pictures from THE Vouta RE- 
view and The New York Times Sunday 
Supplement have been used in a similar 
way. 

I trust other teachers will add much 
more to the symposium, and I would like 
to extend thanks to Miss Case for the 
helpful suggestions I have _ received 
through her efforts. 


Here 

Give me 
impatience. 
Did 
The report 


Maeter- 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS AS AN AID IN CORRECTING 
STAMMERING 


BY SARAH FULLER 


ROF. ALEXANDER MELVILLE 

BELL’S “map of the mouth,” upon 
which he based the various representa- 
tions of the positions of the organs of 
speech, is one of the most valuable of the 
many contributions that he made to edu- 
cation. With this “map,” or diagram, be- 
fore him, the pupil may verify the results 
that a careful following of the directive 
symbols will produce. The pictorial char- 
acter of the symbols requires a study of 
the organs of speech and of their actions, 
thus leading a stammerer to discover in 
what his faulty habit consists. 

As the first need of a stammerer is cor- 
rect breathing, the symbol O, indicating 
the condition and position of the vocal 
cords when breathing is noiseless, deep, 
and unobstructed, demands his closest at- 
tention. He observes that there is no 
tension in any part of the breathing ap- 
paratus, and that as the air passes into 
the chest, filling the lungs, that there is 
an outward movement of the abdomen 
and of the sides of the body, caused by 
the depression of the diaphragm, and a 
contraction, or inward movement, as the 
air is expelled by the rising of the dia- 
phragm. 

The regular, rhythmic breathing of a 
sleeping infant is a good illustration of 
the results of following the direction 
given by symbol O. The muscles control- 
ling the vocal cords are fully relaxed, as 
indeed are those of the entire body, and 
the air finds ready ingress to the lungs 
and egress through the nasal passages. 

The symbol 0 represents the position 
of the vocal cords as they narrow the air 
passage, slightly, and cause a delicate, 
whispered sound. 

A loud whisper is produced by a nearer 
approach of the vocal cords, as shown by 
the symbol 9. 

The symbol | represents a very narrow 
aperture between the vocal cords—the 


position for producing voice as the air 
passes through it. These four symbols, 
O,0,9,1, furnish the pupil with a series 
of exercises for daily practice, taken 
either singly or in combination with vary- 
ing lengths of time for each exercise, as: 


0,0,0,0,0,0, noiseless, unconstrained 
breathing. 

), 0, O, O, a slight whispered sound. 

, 9, 0, 9, a loud whispered sound. 

, |, 1, |, a clear vocal sound. 


0, 0 
0,9 
ae 


~ 


’ 
’ 


aphe 


In practising these exercises, the pupil 
should close his lips while inhaling 
through the nostrils and expel the air or 
voice gently through the mouth. This 
suggestion should be remembered in prac- 
tising all of the following exercises. 

The symbol for voice, with a dot at 
the right, indicating the tongue and its 
positions, [, directs the pupil to raise the 
top of the tongue toward the front part 
of the hard palate, making a mere chink 
between the parts through which the 
voice passes. The sound produced is that 
of ee in the word eel. 

The symbol [, the voice-mark, with a 
hook to represent the position of the 
tongue, directs the same action as the 
preceding symbol, but makes a slightly 
wider aperture. The result of this posi- 
tion, with voice added, is the vowel ¢ in it. 

The symbol Cf, with a dot at the right 
of the upper end and at the lower end of 
the voice-mark, indicates a position of 
the tongue that is midway between the 
highest and the lowest that it assumes in 
those vowels formed by the front of it, 
and the symbol f, following the initial C, 
directs the pupil to continue the voice 
until the tongue moves to the position in- 
dicated, thus producing the name-sound 
of the letter a. 

The position indicated by the symbol 
T directs the pupil to lower the front part 
of the tongue and to keep it perfectly still 
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while the sound of e in ell is produced. 
A very little widening of the aperture is 
indicated by the symbol T and represents 
the position for the sound of a in at. 

As will be readily seen, a stammerer 
who needs to have many repetitions of 
sounds disassociated with English words, 
may with these symbols form a great 
variety of studies quite independently of 
a teacher. Preceded by the symbol for 
gentle breathing,O, each vowel element, 
formed by the relation of the front of the 
tongue to the hard palate, provides for 
exercises that preclude the possibility of 
stammering during the practice of them— 
as, for example, Of Of O[, etc. Of Of OF 
etc.; Olf Off Off, etc.; OT OT OT, etc.; 
OL OL OL, etc., and Of Of Off, etc.; 
of of Off OT, etc.; Of Of Off OT OT. 

Numerous variations can be made that 
hold the interest of the pupil and prevent 
exercises from becoming wearisome. 

The symbol t, representing the back 
part of the tongue, when raised, by a dot 
upon the left side of the voice-mark, and 
the rounding of the lips by a horizontal 
line, shows the pupil the position for the 
sound of the vowel oo in the word ooze. 
A slightly wider space between the same 
parts of the mouth, indicated by the sym- 
bol t, is the position for the vowel wu in 
pull. 

A wider opening than is indicated by 
either of the preceding symbols is re- 
quired in following the direction con- 
tained in the initial part of the symbol #. 
The completed sound for o in the word 
old is heard when the voice is continued 
until the position for t is taken. 

The greater space between the back of 
the tongue and the palate and between 
the lips is represented by the symbol f, 
and when voice is added the sound of a 
in all is produced. A little enlargement 
of this aperture, indicated by the symbol 
}, represents the position for the sound 
of o in odd. 

The symbols for these vowel elements, 
like those of the front series, furnish the 
student with an abundant supply of ma- 
terial for exercises, without reference to 
difficulties that his habit of stammering 
have caused him. 
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Each vowel element may be preceded 
by noiseless breathing, as Ot Ot OW.Of OF, 
or noiseless breathing may introduce the 
first vowel element, and others may fol- 
low by simply changing the shapes of 
the mouth passage, as Ot t } $F. 

The front series of vowels may be 
combined with these, making helpful, in- 
teresting drill exercises. One great ad- 
vantage in using symbols for vowel ele- 
ments is the fixed value associated with 
each. The student has no uncertainty as 
to what is required. The symbols guide 
him, and he finds a freedom in thinking 
only of what the part of the mouth indi- 
cated by the symbol should do. 

The symbols for the remaining eight 
vowel elements are easily interpreted, as 
five of them contain, in combination, sym- 
bols already known. 

The symbol J, the voice-mark, with a 
hook at each end, directs the pupil to 
drop the jaw and aliow the tongue to re- 
main soft and still while the voice is 
sounded, producing the vowel a in the 
word father. The same position and ac- 
tion, followed by an upward movement 
of the top of the tongue while the voice 
is sounding, is indicated by the symbol Jf, 
resulting in the production of the vowel 
i in the word ice. 

The symbol h differs from the preced- 
ing only in completing the sound indi- 
cated by the upward movement of the 
back of the tongue combined with the 
rounding of the lips. The position and 
action for the sound of ow in the word 
out. 

The symbol #f is a combination of 
known symbols, representing the position 
and action for the sound of o7 in the 
word oil. 

The symbol ®t, for the name-sound of 
u in the word use, directs the pupil to 
raise the top of the tongue toward the 
front part of the hard palate, and while 
the voice is sounding to round the lips, 
and put the tongue back toward the soft 
palate. 

The position for, the vowel a in the 
word fare is represented by a symbol al- 
ready studied, followed by a voice-mark 
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The symbol [ directs that the tongue 
be depressed and remain soft and flat 
while the lips are parted, allowing the 
production of the vowel i in the word sir. 

The sound of u in up is represented by 
the symbol ), which directs the pupil to 
keep the tongue motionless and flat while 
the lips are slightly parted. 

Each and every one of the preceding 
symbols is associated with an open pas- 
sage for the breath or voice—a necessary 
condition for the correction of throat 
stammering. 

The symbols that represent obstruc- 
tions to breath or voice are even more 
helpful to stammerers than those that 
represent the vowel elements, because 
they enable one to group consonants hav- 
ing similar formations. Those conso- 
nants that require the complete closure 
of the mouth passage are perhaps the 
most difficult of all the elements for stam- 
mering pupils to acquire. 

The symbols for the positions and ac- 
tions of the lips and the tongue for these 
elements take the pupil’s thought from 
letters representing them and lead him to 
study and follow the directions indicated, 
as in the symbol D> he is to close the 
lips lightly and allow the breath within 
the mouth to escape as they separate. The 
symbol O> directs him to repeat the ac- 
tion by raising the point of the tongue to 
the front part of the hard palate. The 
same direction is given by the symbolO> 
that represents the back of the tongue in 
contact with the soft palate. 

The symbol BI directs the pupil to add 
voice while the lips are momentarily 
closed, and to continue it until after their 


separation. The same direction is given 
by the symbol 91, representing the clos- 
ing of the mouth passage by the point of 
the tongue, and by the symbol © that 
represents the closing of the mouth pas- 
sage by the back of the tongue. 

The symbol 8 directs the pupil to keep 
the mouth passage closed by the lips 
while the voice passes through the nos- 
trils. The symbol © represents the same 
action, but taken by the point of the 
tongue. The symbol © also represents 
the same action by closing the mouth 
passage by the back of the tongue. 

These nine symbols, D> O> O> BI DI 
Gi 9 GW G, representing respectively ele- 
ments of English speech, pt k bd gm 
n ng, furnish, with the vowel symbols, a 
most valuable series of exercises for the 
pupil’s practise. 

The symbols 305 O©OOWOND rep- 
resent obstructed, but not closed, pas- 
sages. These obstructions are made by 
the lips and teeth, the point of tongue, 
the top of tongue, and the back of tongue. 
The English sounds resulting from fol- 
lowing the preceding symbols are those 
associated with the letters f, th (non- 
vocal) s, r (non-vocal) 1 (non-vocal) y 
(non-vocal) sh wh. 

With these positions well fixed in mind, 
the voice-mark added to each causes no 
confusion of thought 3HBGWWONS 
and the pupil recognizes the sounds as 
those of the letters v th (vocal) z rly 
zh w. 

Combinations of a few of these sym- 
bols completes the representations of 
English sounds, as OR for ch, OM for j, 
and QO for x. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON * 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


REMEMBER reading, when I was a 
boy, a story of a man who had been 
to the moon and on his return told won- 
derful tales of the beautiful country he 
had found there. On being argued with 
that the moon was a barren waste, as all 
astronomers know, he replied that he had 
been to the other side of the moon, and 
that no one but he knew what was there. 
To me the point of this story is that 
the discoverer found the beautiful on the 
other side of what is obviously barren 
and dead. Is it not so in life? Do not 
events again and again present their 
worst side to us persistently, unless we 
with courage and determination set out 
to find the better side? It is a common- 
place to say that everything has two 
sides ; but it is not a commonplace in our 
lives when we find the good in the bad, 
strength in weakness, and the beauty of 
living in spite of every trial. 
“In the mud and scum of things, 
There alway, alway something sings.” 


Lessons from history show us clearly 
that there always is another side. No 
calamity, no matter how terrible it has 
seemed to those concerned, fails to show, 
in the perspective of time, another and a 
brighter aspect. Our Civil War brought 
wide-spread distress on North and South, 
thousands of the country’s best were 
slain, and sorrow and suffering were the 
lot of almost every home in the land. 
But out of the war came not only God’s 
blessing of freedom, but also a reunited 
country and a greater and stronger peo- 
ple. A few years ago California was 
shaken by an earthquake that destroyed 
lives and millions in property. The 
people of the whole country responded 
quickly in practical sympathy, and bravely 





* Report of a lecture delivered to the pupils 
and their friends at the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing, 18-20 East 4Ist street, 
New York City, on February 2. The audience 
numbered about 75 and practically “lip-read” 
the lecture as it fell from the lips of the 
speaker. 


the stricken Californians set to work to 
repair the tremendous damage. Now San 
Francisco is fairer, more beautiful than 
before. 

Instances could be multiplied of dis- 
asters that have their other side. The 
war in Europe springs naturally to mind. 
Can there be another side to that? Un- 
doubtedly there is; but what it is in its 
fullness and detail only the perspective 
of history can show. Already, however, 
some of us think we see the beginnings 
of the peace insured by a United States 
of the World, when the conquering spirit 
of man will be released to war upon so- 
cial and industrial evils and upon the 
physical and spiritual defects of mankind. 

Events are not important in them- 
selves ; their importance lies in what they 
do to us. Their effect on character, 
whether of the individual or the nation, 
is the ultimate test of their value in our 
lives. They may make us or they may 
break us, but we have the power to say 
which it shall be. 

This is the answer to the age-old prob- 
lem of evil. Is evil evil? It may be or 
may not be, according to what it does to 
us. Sin is evil, for it degrades character ; 
but even sin has its other side, for the 
repentant soul may be drawn to heights 
more divine than known before. The 
real virtue in sin, however, lies in the 
strength that comes to the victor over it. 
How indeed would virtue be possible 
unless sin were possible, too? Innocence 
indeed might be ours, as in the fabled 
days before Pandora let evil loose into 
the world ; but innocence is not character. 

Evil that we do ourselves is evil; but 
no disaster, no calamity, that comes upon 
us through the agency of others or of 
nature is an evil except by our consent. 
We may allow it to embitter our lives, 
weaken our wills, degrade our ideals, and 
then indeed it is an evil. Or we can make 
it a stepping-stone to purer vision, re- 
newed strength of purpose, and deeper 
faith. We may physically be battered 
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wrecks, but nothing can hurt the real self 
within us unless we surrender our wills. 

This world is the best possible world 
at the present time. The evils in the 
world are real and great, and undoubt- 
edly the world is growing steadily better ; 
but at the present moment it could not be 
any better than it is. This is not fatalism 
nor stand-pat conservatism, for I am 
neither a fatalist nor a conservative. It 
is the recognition of the place of evil in 
the world. The only way the world can 
grow better is by fighting and overcom- 
ing evil. I believe the world can be made, 
is being made, into a vastly better place 
than it is now through the earnest efforts 
of God-serving men and women. It is 
God's wisdom to bring humanity through 
spiritual childhood to spiritual manhood 
by pitting its forces and the forces of 
each individual against the forces of evil. 
Who can prescribe a better way? 

To find the other side of the calamitous 
happenings in our lives we must seek 
within ourselves. Sometimes we cannot 
find it when we are in the thick of things ; 
we are too close to them, like the man 
who could not see the woods because the 
trees were so thick around him. We 
need perspective to see things as they 
really are. You (to whom I am speak- 
ing) are deaf, in greater or less degree. 
Your deafness has come upon you, not 
before you knew the meaning of hearing, 
but after you had learned to know its 
fullest pleasures. The loss is by so much 
the greater, the calamity so much the 
harder to bear. I know, because I have 
been through it myself. I do not wonder 
that to most of you came a time when it 
seemed that there could be no other side 
to deafness. It came to me. And I have 
been so close to you and many others as 
to know that it comes to practically all. 

I do not deny that deafness may be an 
evil; but whether it is or not depends en- 
tirely upon what it does to us. It may 
do one of three things: It may make fools 
of us, as in the case of those who will not 
admit that they are deaf and who inflict 
themselves and their unacknowledge | 
dullness of hearing upon the circle of their 
friends. I have not much sympathy for 


them. Or it may make cowards of us, as 
in the case of those who, admitting their 
deafness, try to crawl into a hole and pull 
it in after them lest the crime of their 
failing ears be discovered. For them [| 
am infinitely sorry. Or it may make 
heroes of us, as in the case of those who, 
admitting their deafness, set bravely to 
work to overcome it, in so far as possible, 
and to ease the burden of it by taking on 
themselves also the burdens of others. 
Who can help but be proud of them! 
To which group you belong is attested 
by the very fact of your presence and 
efforts here. You are striving to ‘“over- 
come evil with good,” to replace deaf 
ears with hearing eyes, and in your en- 
deavor you are learning patience, self- 
control, and courage. Your fight is de- 
veloping within you the only possession 
of value that you can take with you to 
the life eternal—character. 

Death is the lot of all; but no one has 
ever been to the Great Beyond and re- 
turned. With our physical eyes we can 
see only one side of death; yet the whole 
human race believes that there is another 
side ; the few who do not are the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. No one knows 
the nature of that other side, but our 
spiritual insight gives us some gleam of 
what it may be. The life after death is 
not a physical life; the death and corrup- 
tion of the body is a known fact. What 
our present life therefore has done to our 
real selves must be the determining factor 
in the other side of death for us. If here 
we have found the spiritual pleasures of 
serving, we may be sure that such pleas- 
ures await us there. I do not believe in 
the theology that advises us to 


“Work, for the night is coming, 
When man works no more.” 


To me death is the opening of a door 
to greater opportunities of service than 
we have known here, provided life has 
given us the character that fits us for 
that service. 

Success in this world is commonly 
measured by a man’s possessions. Even 
so it may be in the world to come. But 
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the possessions of that time will be not 
what a man has, but what he is. An 
athletic trainer was speaking to his boys 
before they went on the field for a fate- 
ful foot-ball game. One of the players 
remarked that at least they could be good 
losers. “Yes,” replied the coach, “it is a 
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fine thing to be a good loser, but it is a 
glorious thing to be a good winner.” God 
has so made the world that, though pov- 
erty, sickness, blindness, deafness, or any 
other ill be our lot, we can all be good 
winners and attain the prize of character 
that fits us for eternal life. 


LIP-READING CLASSES AS PART OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


WELL-KNOWN teacher in the 

Middle West wrote to the editor: 
“We are endeavoring to have the public- 
school authorities introduce lip-reading 
classes for adults as one of the continu- 
ation classes on which our city lays great 
stress just now.” Then she asked for 
detailed information about lip - reading 
classes for adults in cities where they 
form a part of the public-school system, 
with a view to having a sufficient number 
of classes formed to fully occupy the 
entire time of a trained teacher. The 
principal questions were: How many pu- 
pils should form a class? How often 
should the lessons be given? How many 
lessons should constitute a course? Do 
you know of a teacher available this fall 
who would be capable of conducting our 
proposed classes ? 

The editor sent out a number of letters 
asking for the information desired and 
received the following replies, which are 
presented here, as the subject is one that 
is now being discussed in several cities, 
and thus should be of interest to many 
of the adult hard of hearing: 


MR. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, NEW YORK 


Classes in lip-reading for adults as part 
of the public-school system started in 
Brooklyn under the direction of Miss 
Mary Woodrow. In New York the work 
has just been started by Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern. Not less than 40 lessons 
should constitute a course. The class 
might number up to 12 pupils, though 
more effective results could be secured 
with classes of 3 or 4 pupils. Three 


times a week (every other day) I should 
consider best for frequency. I am very 
sure that one or more of my normal grad- 
uates would be available in September. 


MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN, BOSTON 


As far as I know, there are no classes 
in lip-reading for adults in the public 
schools here. Your question is interest- 
ing, as I have been making similar in- 
quiries. The classes should not be too 
large—6 or 8 pupils. A course of 30 
lessons gives a pupil a good foundation 
and I think 3 lessons a week are neces- 
sary. Exercises should be given for 
home practice. I have a pupil who de- 
sires such a position. 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, CHICAGO 


The public-school system here includes 
classes in lip-reading for adults. Because 
it is often necessary to do the best one 
can under existing conditions in public- 
school work, it is not always possible to 
limit the size of the class. Better results 
can be obtained from a class of 5 or 6 
than from a class of 10 or 12; but I be- 
lieve no class should have more than 12 
pupils. Lessons should be given three 
times a week and more often if possible. 
Lessons for adults will probably be given 
only in connection with the evening 
schools, so one course should be planned 
for the entire time that the evening 
schools are in session. It will not be too 
long a time for any one to study profit- 
ably. If new pupils enter in the middle 
of the course, a new class should be 
formed for them. 
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MRS. FRANK A. REED, DETROIT 


In my opinion not more than five pupils 
should form a class and they should re- 
ceive three lessons a week. I do not 
know of any cities in this section that 
have classes in lip-reading for the adult 
deaf as part of the public-school system. 


MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, NEW YORK 


In February | was given charge of the 
first public school evening class in lip- 
reading for hard-of-hearing men and 
boys in this city. The hours were from 
7.30 to 9.30. The evening schools closed 
the last week in March, but we hope the 
lip-reading class will be continued. Not 
more than 10 or 12 pupils should be 
taught at a time, as the pupils are un- 
equally graded and much of the instruc- 
tion must be individual. Some of the 
pupils learn rapidly; others are slow. | 
believe that from 50 to 100 lessons are 
required to develop skill in lip-reading 
in the average pupil who has no natural 
ability for the art. So far the attendance 
has not been very good. Of 12 men and 
boys enrolled, 5 only are attending; so 
we have decided to invite women and 
girls to complete the class. As a rule, 
hard-of-hearing men dislike to study lip- 
reading; about 25 women will study 
where one man will, and it is difficult to 
explain why. At present I am acting as 
substitute teacher and expect to receive 
my license to teach lip-reading in the pub- 
lic schools next fall. A young man who 
attended my class six evenings and who 
is able to hear only when spoken to in a 
raised voice in close proximity wrote me 
in regard to the benefit he was deriving 
from the instruction: “It may interest 
you to know that I heard and saw a ser- 
mon in church for the first time in a long 
while last Sunday.” There are 25 pupils 
in the evening class in Public School No. 
5, in Brooklyn, in charge of Miss Wood- 
row, a hearing teacher, and includes 
women and girls as well as men and boys. 
The school for the adult hard of hearing 
in Cincinnati I have heard commended by 
the former supervisor (now Mrs. Geis- 
mar, of Brooklyn, N. Y.), who fre- 
quently expressed her surprise to me that 


New York had remained behind other 
cities in this respect. 


ADVICE TO THE DEAF 


“New York, April 1. 
“Epitor oF THE New York Globe. 

“Sir: Please let the deaf know of the ad- 
vantages of lip-reading. If persons who are 
losing their hearing would start to learn lip- 
reading promptly, they would be gainers. I 
have been taking lessons for about six months 
and am able to understand members of my 
family and many outsiders without hearing 
their voices. I am gradually learning to forget 
my defect and human intercourse is becoming 
more a pleasure than torture. The Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. (1601 35th street 
N. W.), will furnish names of teachers of lip- 
reading. Some of the public schools have 
evening classes in lip-reading. 


NG. MEA 


The American Social Hygiene Association, 
105 West 4oth street, New York City, has been 
offered a prize of $1,000 by The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, to be awarded to the 
author of the best original pamphlet on social 
hygiene for adolescents between the ages of 
12 and 16 years, approved by a committee of 
judges to be selected by the Association. Com- 
petition for this prize is open to all. Contest 
closes July 31, 1915, at midnight; any manu- 
script received later will not be considered. 
Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words, 
must be in English, and must not have been 
previously published. 


No present you can make will prove so ac- 
ceptable and so serviceable as a copy of The 
Raindrop—the book of wonder tales. The 
stories in The Raindrop have been read and re- 
read in one form and another by some among 
many generations of children; yet these stories 
are just as fascinating today as when first told, 
and few children can resist the impulse not to 
put the book down until every story has been 
read. Then, too, it is just as acceptable to 
mother and grandmother; for these stories 
recall the olden days when they, too, forgot 
time and place and all else when cuddled down 
in a cosy corner with these stories in their 
lap; and how widely different conditions were 
in grandmamma’s childhood days from what 
they are today. 

Moncure D. Conway believed that “had it 
not been for the king’s fatal flight the world 
would have witnessed the picturesque sight of 
Thomas Paine bearing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner in a procession to inaugurate Louis XVI 
as a republican king” at the time Lafayette 
was planning to transfer the throne to a pop- 
ular basis. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN EUROPE 


BY J. E. STEVENS 


EpitorRiAL Foreworp.—In 1913 Mr. J. E. 
Stevens, Director of the School for the Deaf 
at Sumner, Christchurch, New Zealand, was 
authorized to “visit schools for the deaf in 
other parts of the world” and to gather in- 
formation that would prove helpful in in- 
structing the deaf in New Zealand. He vis- 
ited 34 schools or institutions, and on March 
1, 1914, handed in his report to the Secretary 
for Education. We regret that lack of space 
prevents presenting his long, interesting, and 
very serviceable report in full. After pre- 
senting the names of the various schools he 
visited and of the eminent workers in the 
good cause of teaching the deaf, whom he 
conferred with and who extended every fa- 
cility for the gathering of information, Mr. 
Stevens states: 


Y COMING in contact with such 
a large number of teachers and 
other experts was of the greatest profes- 
sional value to myself. | had many op- 


portunities of discussing with my col- 
leagues the more important problems 


connected with the education of the deaf, 
and was gratified to find that, judging by 
their verdict, we in New Zealand have 
been proceeding on right lines. Differ- 
ences of opinion naturally occurred on 
some points, but these were mostly of 
minor importance. Among the teachers 
I met the consensus of opinion was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the oral system, 
which is fast gaining ground in England 
and which is practically the only system 
in use on the Continent. Indeed, I 
scarcely met a teacher who, theoretically 
at least, was not an oralist. Some, how- 
ever, disputed the applicability of the 
method to all cases of deaf-mutism and 
contended that for a percentage of their 
pupils, notably those of feeble intelli- 
gence, the manual system was necessary. 

It was also claimed by some teachers 
that children commencing school life at 
a more advanced age than is usual can be 
more rapidly and efficiently educated by 
silent than by oral methods. In a good 
many so-called oral schools in England I 
found silent classes taught mainly by the 
manual alphabet and by writing. The 


percentage of pupils taught by silent 
methods varies much in different schools 
and tends to get less and less as the oral 
system gets more and more firmly estab- 
lished. I carefully observed the work 
done in some of these silent classes and 
found nothing to make me change my 
previous conviction—viz., that the oral 
system rightly applied can do more for 
deaf children of poor mental endowment 
than any silent system can do. 


HUMANIZING EFFECT OF ORAL EXPRESSION 


The knowledge of language and the 
vocabularies possessed by the pupils in 
these silent classes appeared to me to be 
inferior to those of deaf children of sim- 
ilar mental power in purely oral schools 
such as our own. The humanizing effect 
of oral instruction and of oral expression 
is beyond question, and the mental and 
moral effect of the ability to utter even a 
few words vocally is of higher impor- 
tance to the child himself than that of 
the ability to write and read hundreds of 
words would be. Until he can express 
himself as other people do, by voice, he 
feels cut off from humanity; but when 
he can say two or three words he be- 
comes a man and a brother. 

The presence of silent classes and-the 
use of the manual alphabet in oral schools 
for the deaf appear to me to be objec- 
tionable in every respect and should not 
be tolerated. If, contrary to my opinion 
and experience and to that of many emi- 
nent authorities on the subject, there 
should be deaf children incapable of re- 
sponding to proper oral treatment, these 
should be removed to a separate school 
and kept entirely apart from the oral pu- 
pils, especially outside of school hours, 
as is done at Manchester and elsewhere. 
I am afraid, however, that in some 
schools there is too great a tendency on 
the part of teachers, particularly in the 
earlier stages of oral instruction, to de- 
spair with regard to cases that present 
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special difficulties, and that the tempta- 
tion to get rid of such difficulties by re- 
moving the unfortunate children to the 
silent class is one that is ever present. 
In my own experience I have frequently 
met with cases of pupils, for some years 
disappointing from an oral point of view, 
becoming very satisfactory oral pupils. 


THE ORAL METHOD IS INDISPENSABLE 


In the European countries visited by 
me there is practically unanimity of opin- 
ion among experts as to the superiority 
of the oral system of instruction. Signor 
Ferreri, of Milan, one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on the subject of the edu- 
cation of the deaf, in discussing the ques- 
tion with me gave his opinion as follows: 
“With deaf children of feeble intellect 
not much can be attained under any sys- 
tem of instruction, but at least as much 
can be done orally as by any other sys- 
tem, and the uplifting mental and moral 
effect of oral expression is immensely 
superior to any other mode of expres- 
sion.” 

Herr Vatter, of Frankfort, the doyen 
of the oral system in Germany, a teacher 
of world-wide celebrity and of wonderful 
skill, informed me that during the fifty- 
two years in which he had been laboring 
as an oral teacher he had not met with 
one case of a mentally sound deaf-mute 
that could not be efficiently educated by 
means of the pure oral system. 

In France this opinion is also held, and 
the brochure entitled “La Parole et Les 
Sourd-muets de Faible Intelligence,” 
written by the distinguished professors 
of the National Institution at Paris, 
Messrs. Marichelle and Thollon, is a very 
able psychological study of the question, 
which I commend to your notice. In it 
the authors prove very conclusively that 
as a means of developing the mental 
powers of deaf children of weak intel- 
lect the oral method is indispensable. 

The English schools are remarkably 
well planned and well equipped. The ar- 
rangement of the school-rooms in the 
more modern schools is to be preferred 
to that of our own. There is a large cen- 
tral rectangular hall which is used for 
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assembly, drill, lectures, etc. (In some 
of the day schools dinner is served to the 
pupils in it.) On each side of this hall 
are the class-rooms, each with a glass 
door opening off the hall. The head- 
master from his desk in the hall can com- 
mand a view of what is going on in each 
room. 

In some of the schools, notably Stoke, 
Doncaster, Anerley, and Margate, open- 
air class-rooms are made use of during 
the summer months, and the teachers in 
these schools speak highly in their favor, 
and consider that they have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the general health of their 
pupils, and that consequently they pro- 
mote the efficiency of their work. 


MONTESSORI METHOD 


Kindergarten materials and methods 
are freely made use of in the lower 
classes of most of the schools, and in 
some of the London County Council 
schools and in other schools I saw very 
good work of this kind being done. The 
Montessori appliances are in use in some 
of the schools and are highly approved 
of. The particular merits of the Mon- 
tessori system appeared to me to lie more 
in the spirit of the system than in its ap- 
pliances. The latter, however, as a means 
of training and developing the senses are 
admirably selected. 

It was a great disappointment to me to 
be unable to see the system actually in 
operation at Rome. Owing to the Italian 
elections being held during the time I 
was in Rome, the Italian schools were 
closed and did not reopen until after I 
had sailed from Naples. However, what 
I saw of the system in England appealed 
to me much. 

In visiting the schools of Great Britain 
it appeared to me that greater attention 
might profitably be paid to the aural train- 
ing of those pupils possessing some rem- 
nants of hearing. There were in some of 
the schools special classes for hard-of- 
hearing pupils, but none that I saw in 
which acoustic instruments were made 
use of to any extent. In some of the for- 
eign schools—at Munich, for example— 
considerable attention is paid to the de- 
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velopment of dormant hearing powers 
and with excellent results. Pains are 
also taken, by means of simple vibratory 
apparatus, to give to the pupils some 
concrete perception of the vibratory char- 
acter of sound. I was much impressed 
by the value of such teaching and by the 
technical skill of those engaged in the 
work. 


MODULATION OF VOICE 


On the Continent, more especially in 
Italy and in Germany, I was particularly 
struck by the fluency of speech of the 
pupils and by the great amount of modu- 
lation of voice obtained by them. Their 
enunciation was wonderfully clear, and 
their sentences were rhythmic and well 
accented, in some cases indeed to an ex- 
tent that I had previously thought im- 
possible of attainment by the congenital 
deaf. At the National Institution of 
Paris I found the articulation most care- 
fully taught and the voices of the chil- 
dren exceedingly clear and distinct. Less 
attention, however, seemed to me to be 
paid to modulation of voice than was the 
case in the schools I visited at Frankfort, 
Munich, and Milan. 

The practice in vogue at Paris of mak- 
ing the pupils repeat along with the 
teacher every word spoken by him did 
not appear to me to be a good one. Fol- 
lowing the precepts of Vatter, we have 
for many years abandoned this old-fash- 
ioned plan and have never been tempted 
to renew it. It is to some extent useful 
in the very early stages of instruction, 
but even then should be used sparingly, 
and later on it becomes more of a hin- 
drance than a help. Much better is it, 
even at the commencement of instruc- 
tion, for the pupil to concentrate all his 
attention on the observation of the teach- 
er’s vocal organs, and when he has done 
so to attempt to imitate them, than to 
observe and imitate at the same time. 
When a whole class is speaking along 
with the teacher, the effect is exceedingly 
inharmonious, and it is quite impossible 
for the teacher to notice many faulty 
articulations, which necessarily, being 
passed over instead of being immediately 
corrected, tend to become habitual. 
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This speaking with the teacher is also 
very trying to the pupils. As Vatter 
says: “Let a hearing person try it.” Let 
him speak aloud after the speaker every 
word spoken to him and he will soon find 
how tiring it is. How much more so 
must it be for a deaf person, who has to 
make use of all his attention and his in- 
tellect first to observe the exact arrange- 
ment of the speaker’s vocal organs and, 
secondly, to imitate the same and to pro- 
duce the tone! He can then give little 
attention to the meaning of the words, 
and after a little time he takes his atten- 
tion off the latter and repeats mechan- 
ically, and his speech, so far as this repe- 
tition is concerned, ceases to be an ex- 
pression of thought. The practise also 
tends to make the speech of the teacher 
and pupils unnecessarily slow and there- 
fore monotonous and unnatural, but its 
chief disadvantage is that it prevents the 
pupils from concentrating their mental 
energies on the matter of the lesson. 


ADMIRABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


[ have referred to it at length because 
I observed it in use in a number of 
schools that I visited. Teachers have de- 
fended it by claiming for it that it insures 
the attention of the whole class, and that 
it shows the teacher that the pupils are 
following what he is saying. As regards 
the latter point, a good teacher always 
knows when this is the case, whether the 
children are repeating after him or-not; 
and as regards the former point, it is, as 
I have shown, only a divided attention 
that is secured by this old-fashioned 
method. Apart from this, the teaching in 
the French institution is excellent and 
well worthy of thoughtful observation 
and imitation, and the text-books of M. 
Thollon are admirable. 

I may mention that at the Paris insti- 
tution I had the pleasure of meeting M. 
Pentelides, of Constantinople, who was 
sent to Paris three years ago by the Ot- 
toman government in order to be trained 
in the art of teaching the deaf by the oral 
method, and who is now taking up the 
position of Director of the new govern- 
ment institution at Constantinople. I had 
several long conversations with this gen- 
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tleman, and was greatly impressed with 
his zeal and energy and with his general 
fitness for the difficult task he is taking 
up. 

An extremely interesting feature of the 
institution at Paris is ‘La Laboratoire de 
la Parole,” conducted by M. Marichelle, 
in which, besides the kinematograph, 
which is made use of for recording the 
positions of the visible organs of speech, 
an elaborate electrical machine, some- 
what of the nature of a phonograph, is 
used to record visually the actual voice 
vibrations. To what extent the latter 
may be found to be of use in the actual 
work of teaching speech to young deaf- 
mutes is somewhate doubtful to me. | 
think it likely that, apart from its value 
as an aid to the teacher in studying the 
mechanism of speech, its principal utility 
will be found to be in assisting in the cor- 
rection of errors of articulation or enun- 
ciation in deaf persons whose intelligence 
has already been reached by oral instruc- 
tion. 


THE REASON FOR FLUENCY OF SPEECH AND 
ACCURACY OF LIP-READING 


The principal difference that I ob- 
served between the methods of instruc- 
tion in the oral schools in England and in 
those on the Continent was that in the 
latter, particularly in Germany and in 
Italy, the methods appeared to me to be 
more oral than in the former, writing 
being much less used as a means of in- 
struction in the continental schools than 
was the case in England. In Herr Vat- 
ter’s school at Frankfort and in Signor 
Ferreri’s at Milan practically the whole 
of the instruction is given by word of 
mouth and the blackboard is very spar- 
ingly used. This I think largely accounts 
for the fluency of speech and the accu- 
racy of the lip-reading in these foreign 
schools. 

One thing I noticed in the last-men- 
tioned school appeared to me to be spe- 
cially worthy of imitation. In most 
schools the greater part of the speech 
used during a lesson is used by the 
teacher himself, the part played by each 
pupil being largely confined to answering 
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questions put to him by the teacher, with 
the result that at the end of a lesson each 
individual member of the class has ut- 
tered a very small percentage of the total 
words spoken during the lesson. In this 
particular school I was much impressed 
by the skill of the teacher in securing an 
opposite result. During the lesson a very 
large proportion of the speech used was 
used by the pupils to one another, the 
teacher confining himself as much as pos- 
sible to the general direction of and the 
equalizing of this speech work, so that at 
the end of the lesson he had not spokei 
very much more than any individual 
member of the class. 

The education of the very young deaf 
child was a question that received much 
attention at the Glasgow conference, and 
while there was some difference of opin- 
ion as to the advisability of making the 
attendance at school of such children 
compulsory, the general opinion appeared 
to be entirely in favor of commencing 
their education as soon as possible. It 
was felt that something should be done 
to bridge the gulf of silence and mental 
starvation that in the case of deaf chil- 
dren ordinarily reaches from infancy to 
the age of seven or more, and that the 
age at which the first lessons in language 
should be given to a deaf child should 
approximate as closely as possible to the 
age at which normal children learn to 
speak. 

INSTRUCTING THE PARENTS 

The necessity for the instruction of 
parents as to the home treatment of in- 
fant deaf children was urged by several 
speakers, and the still stronger necessity 
of skilled tuition by expert teachers at an 
age when the vocal organs are still plas- 
tic and when the desire for oral expres- 
sion is first awakened was generally con- 
ceded. Preparatory schools for young 
deaf children have shown such gratify- 
ing results in America and in Denmark, 
and more recently in England, that I 
strongly urge the department to consider 
the question of the establishment of such 
a school here. It is essential that a pre- 
paratory school should be entirely sepa- 
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rate from the main school, and that pu- 
pils should remain at it until they have 
some command of spoken language. 

One of my most pleasing experiences 
while at home was a visit to the Henry 
Worrall Infant School at Manchester, 
which is very ably conducted by Miss 
Goldsack, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Nelson, Superintendent of the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf at Manchester, of 
which it is a branch. It is situated about 
five or six minutes’ walk from the main 
school. At the time of my visit there 
were about thirty pupils in residence, and 
the arrangements for their care and the 
methods of tuition struck me as admira- 
ble. Similar preparatory schools are be- 
ing planned in connection with schools in 
other parts of Great Britain. 


LIP-READING IN 1807 
RESIDENT Dwight, in his ‘Travels 


in New England and New York” 
(Vol. III, page 413), describes an inter- 


view which he had with a deaf man in 
the following words: 


“While at Saratoga, in the summer of 1807, 
I had an interesting opportunity of witnessing 
to what a surprising degree the acuteness of 
one sense may be increased by the loss of an- 
other. A respectable farmer of that place, 
whom curiosity prompted me to visit, although 
entirely deaf, possessed the faculty of con- 
versing so readily and correctly with others, 
by watching the motions of their lips, that 
scarce a suspicion of his deafness would be 
entertained by one unacquainted with the fact. 
I conversed with him some time without diffi- 
culty, often speaking in the lowest whisper, and 
standing at a considerable distance, as trial of 
his skill. He informed me that his deafness 
arose from a hurt which he received that ter- 
minated in a fever of some continuance. After 
his recovery, being one day before a looking- 
glass, and accidentally speaking, his eye was 
arrested by the motion of his lips; and the 
thought struck him that he might, by observing 
these motions in himself and others, enjoy 
once more the pleasure of conversation. He 
immediately began the experiment, first learn- 
ing the articulation of letters and words of one 
syllable, and then proceeding to those of more 
dificult pronunciation. After two years’ labo- 
rious attention to the subject, he at length suc- 
ceeded. When I saw him, his utterance was 
clear and distinct, and his accentuation gen- 
erally correct. This latter circumstance is 
somewhat remarkable, as he had not heard any 
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sound for fourteen years. The name of this 
person, unless my memory deceives me, was 
Samuel Waterbury. This recital will not be 
altogether useless, should it but prove the 
means of encouraging any who are deaf to at- 
tempt the acquisition of an art which can, in 
a good degree, restore to them one of the 
sweetest enjoyments of life.” 

That a deaf person should be able, 
from the mere motion of the lips, to 
understand what is spoken to him almost 
as readily as if his sense of hearing were 
perfect is sufficiently wonderful to those 
who have not become familiar with cases 
of the kind. We well remember the half 
incredulity with which we first listened 
to the assertion that deaf persons some- 
times possess this power; but nothing is 
more common in our schools for the deaf 
than to find pupils who, not having heard 
any sound for years, are nevertheless 
able, with comparative ease and readi- 
ness, to understand whatever is said to 
them upon common subjects by merely 
watching the motions of the speaker's 
lips. This power is one of great value to 
the possessor and we esteem it the duty 
of every teacher of the deaf to exercise 
his pupils in this way, if there are any 
among them who give promise of becom- 
ing even moderately expert in lip-read- 
ing.—American Annals of the Deaf, July, 
1851, vol. 3, No. 4. 


It 1s Up to You.—Remember, deaf readers 
of the News, that we should not use the words 
dumb and mute at all. The word dumb -has 
the secondary meaning of dull, stupid, and the 
word mute that of an attendant at a funeral. 
So long as the deaf themselves use the ob- 
jectionable words, they are helping to make 
the hearing people think that we are merely 
dummies.—California News. Reprinted in The 
Frat, Chicago. 





Miss Sarah Fuller sends the sad message 
that Mr. Benjamin St. John Ackers, of Hunt- 
ley Manor, Gloucester, England, a member of 
the Advisory Committee of The American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, died on April 18. She adds: “His 
influence through his writings was marvelous; 
it seems to me that he controlled the thought 
of all England in the matter of training deaf 
children. I do not wonder that the teachers 
were proud of him as their leader.” A more 
extended reference to his services in behalf of 
deaf children will appear in a subsequent issue 
of THe Vota REvIEW. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN 


BY HAROLD EARLAM 


HE subject of the medical inspec- 

tion of children is one that has at- 
tained to a position of much prominence, 
and the writer, who occupies the position 
of superintendent of the New South 
Wales Institution for the Deaf and the 
Blind, at Sydney, offers his own experi- 
ence in medical inspection, which he was 
instrumental in introducing into the Syd- 
ney institution shortly after he assumed 
control, in 1911, in the hope that it may 
prove at least interesting to his colleagues 
in similar positions. 

It should be explained that the Sydney 
school, although subsidized and supported 
to some extent by the government of 
New South Wales, exists on a charitable 
basis, and that the medical staff is a 
purely honorary one. This might at first 
blush appear to be an obstacle to efficient 
medical inspection work, but in practice 
at Sydney it has not been so, for the 
medical staff, which includes consulting 
physician, medical officers, ophthalmic 
and aural surgeons, and surgeon dentists, 
entered into the matter with keen interest 
and have devoted themselves with splen- 
did spirit to the work entailed. If the 
universal experience corresponded to that 
of the writer, the pleas sometimes seen 
for cooperation between doctor and 
teacher would be unnecessary, for his 
experience has been that the doctor has 
not been merely willing, but keenly anx- 
ious, to codperate with the teacher in 
medical inspection work and the compre- 
hensive study of physique, mentality, 
sense defects, and so on, covered by the 
term. 

In the notes following reference will 
be made only to deaf children, though it 
will be understood that, with the neces- 
sary variations, the inspection of the 
blind children follows a similar course. 
Up to the present the inspection has been 
of a general nature and there has been 
no special investigation of deafness. The 
work has been carried out by the hon- 


orable consulting physician, Dr. George 
E. Rennie, a medical gentleman of emi- 
nence and high repute, and the following 
will give an idea of the course adopted. 
Fach child is carefully examined after 
admission, and such points as appearance, 
facial and bodily peculiarities, and phys- 
ical measurements are noted and entered 
on the child’s record card, on which is 
also entered name, age, dates of birth and 
admission, cause of deafness, facts bear- 
ing on heredity, and record of previous 
illnesses. Thereafter the child is sub- 
jected to a thorough overhaul annually 
in November. Special attention is di- 
rected at the examination to the condi- 
tion of heart, lungs, kidneys, throat and 
nervous system, and indications of men- 
tal deficiency. Height, weight, and chest 
measurements are taken prior to the ex- 
amination and the figures entered on the 
card. The results of examination are 
recorded and observations made by the 
doctor in each case. 

As soon after admission as possible, the 
sight of the child is tested and his vision 
recorded on the card. This test is again 
applied periodically. Every child whose 
sight is below the normal standard is ex- 
amined by the ophthalmic surgeon, who 
records his notes and observations on the 
card and the correction or treatment or- 
dered. 

Similarly, children with residual hear- 
ing, children with any forms of ear trou- 
ble, or who are found to have adenoid 
growths or enlarged tonsils are referred 
to the aural surgeon for examination and 
treatment. In the matter of dentistry, 
the procedure may be simply described 
as periodical and systematic examination 
and treatment. On an average, each 
child is seen by the dentist at least four 
times annually. Except in exceptional 
cases of dentistry, when the children at- 
tend at the surgery of one or the other 
of the honorary dentists, all the work is 
carried out at the school, as is all the 
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medical inspection work, the necessary 
apparatus being included in the equip- 
ment of the institution. 

From the management point of view, 
the necessity for medical inspection was 
very clearly demonstrated by the results 
of the first “overhaul.’’ As was expected, 
a considerable number of physical defects 
were disclosed and very essential knowl- 
edge of constitutional traits and weak- 
nesses and physical condition and re- 
quirements was gained by the superin- 
tendent, who was in association with the 
doctor during the whole time of exam- 
ination. Though not actually present 
when the examination of girls was taking 
place, he had a consultation with the 
doctor immediately afterwards, and thus 
gained the necessary knowledge of its 
results or disclosures. An extremely val- 
uable feature of the inspection was the 
opportunity it afforded for obtaining a 
highly expert medical opinion on children 
presenting symptoms of mental defi- 
ciency. The general results of this first 
examination could probably not be better 
summarized than by giving extracts from 
the report made by Dr. Rennie: 


“The number of children examined was 144. 
The inspection comprised a general survey of 
the facial expression, the shape and relative 
size of the head, and the general development 
compared with the age of the child. Further 
physical examination was made of the throat, 
heart, lungs, of the nervous system, and of the 
urine . . .; 7 girls and 15 boys showed signs 
of affection of the heart; 4 girls and 6 boys 
were distinctly anemic. 

“One boy presented physical signs in the lungs 
strongly suggestive of tuberculosis, but the ex- 
amination of the sputum for tubercle bacilli 
had a negative result; 21 boys and 21 girls 
had albuminuria to a greater or less extent 
. . .3 7 boys were mentally deficient; 1 girl, 
besides being mentally deficient, presented 
symptoms of cerebellar defect; 1 other girl 
was mentally deficient; 1 girl had spinal curva- 
ture. 

“IT would draw attention to the relatively 
large percentage of children presenting, in ad- 
dition to the physical defects of the special 
senses, definite symptoms of mental deficiency. 
It appears to me that these would be better 
transferred to some more suitable institution. 
The large number of albuminurics is doubtless 
partly due to the fact that these sense defects 
are not infrequently due to the specific fever 
which also not infrequently causes albumi- 
nuria. me 


While recognizing the importance of 
the results and suggestions to be found 
in the above, it is not the present inten- 
tion to discuss them, but merely to record 
the facts, in the hope that they may give 
rise to some consideration and discussion 
and provide the opportunity for compari- 
son with results of similar inspections in 
other centers. 

Following on the examinations, any 
necessary special provision is made for 
children showing any physical or consti- 
tutional weakness, and variations in phys- 
ical routine, diet, or in other ways intro- 
duced to suit their particular condition 
and produce any possible improvement. 
Children with symptoms of heart affec- 
tion are kept under special observation. 
The more serious cases are, for physical 
culture work, exercised as a_ special 
squad ; the others, in whose cases special 
treatment is not indicated, follow the or- 
dinary routine under the careful observa- 
tion of their teachers. It may be inter- 
esting to note here that definite improve- 
ment has taken place in exactly 50 per 
cent of the cases of heart affection dis- 
closed. 

The physical observation work of the 
school, which is naturally associated with 
the work of medical inspection, may be 
briefly noticed. Monthly records of 
height, weight, and chest measurements 
are made, and have proved useful as an 
indication of general health and condi- 
tion. Loss of weight is specially noted, 
as are cases where the increase in weight 
is below the normal rate, and unless the 
condition proves to be purely a temporary 
one, the child concerned is brought be- 
fore the medical officer for examination 
and possible treatment. In all cases of 
illness the record card of the child is 
placed in the hands of the medical officer, 
and has generally been found to be of 
material assistance to him in his consid- 
eration of the case. 

The scientific interest and value of the 
records now being made have by no 
means been lost sight of, and although the 
period over which the work of medical 
inspection has been in operation—shortly 
over three years—is still rather brief and 
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the number of children under inspection 
rather small for the purposes of general 
comparison, information and statistics of 
an increasingly valuable nature are being 
obtained, and there is every hope and in- 
dication that the medical inspection work 
of the Sydney institution will lead to in- 
teresting and valuable additions to the 
scientific knowledge of deaf and blind 
children. 

The writer is much in the dark as to 
the nature and extent of the medical in- 
spection work carried on in other schools 
for the deaf and hopes that this contri- 
bution may lead to others on the same 
subject, in order that there may be some 
useful interchange of opinion on what 
must be recognized as a very important 
aspect of work with and for the deaf. 


Goop Worpds FROM ENGLAND.—We congratu- 
late our contemporary, THE VoLTA REvIEw, on 
the vast improvement in the matter it has con- 
tained in its recent issues. The Review. from 
cover to cover, is now replete with articles on 
subjects relating to the educational treatment 
of deafness in all its forms. We should like to 
reprint practically every page of the February 
number. It is full of helpful suggestion, not 
only to the parents of deaf children, but also 
to teachers. Dr. Macleod Yearsley contributes 
an article on the “Hard-of-Hearing Classes in 
London,” and others who have sent contribu- 
tions include Prof. John Dutton Wright, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, Miss Jennie C. Smith, and Mr. 
Edward B. Nitchie. Those of otir readers who 
wish to follow American thought on the va- 
rious phases of the education of the deaf 
cannot do better than become annual sub- 
scribers for the Revigw.—The Teacher of the 
Deaf, London, England. 


READING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


Deaf children will read if they can derive 
pleasure and profit therefrom. That they do 
not read more is not due to lack of inclination 
so much as to lack of understanding. They 
do not know how to read, or the books pro- 
vided for them are beyond their comprehen- 
sion. How many of us, having only a smat- 
tering of a foreign language, would read it 
habitually if it were a laborious and painful 
process, necessitating recourse to the diction- 
ary every minute or two in search of the 
meaning of unknown words, and if idioms 
peculiar to the language were of frequent re- 
currence and the dictionary failed us there? 
Ambition and will power might carry us 
through to success in the end, but we cannot 
expect these qualities in childish minds. Child- 
ish tasks must be interesting and pleasurable 
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or they largely fail of their purpose. Deaf 
children will read and read with avidity if we 
provide something that they can understand 
without too much effort. Take The Raindrop, 
for instance. Years ago the copies of that 
book possessed by the Minnesota School were 
literally read to pieces by the pupils. I recall 
the case of one young man, deaf from infancy, 
a graduate of this school and later of Gal- 
laudet College, who became an omnivorous 
reader. I asked him once what started him 
in the reading line and he said that it was 
The Raindrop.—James L. Smirn, in American 
Annals of the Deaf. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


The coming convention of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf will be held at San 
Francisco, July 19 to July 24. The Hotel Dale, 
in the heart of San Francisco, will be the 
official headquarters. To reserve rooms, ad- 
dress Mr. Monroe Jacobs, 3116 Harper street, 
3erkeley, Cal. The Program Committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. E. A. Hodgson, Rev. Philip 
Hasenstab, and Mr. J. W. Howson, has ar- 
ranged an elaborate and carefully planned pro- 
gram that will cover every phase of the edu- 
cational, material, and social welfare of the 
deaf of the United States and other countries. 
There will be papers and discussions on these 
questions. The meetings will be held on the 
Fair grounds in San Francisco, in the new 
million-dollar San Francisco Municipal Audi- 
torium, and the Hearst Open-air Theater, at 
Berkeley. A banquet and ball will be given 
under the leadership of Mr. Theophilus d’Es- 
trella, and outings will be arranged by the 
local committee. The route chosen by the 
N. A. D. is via the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific to Sacramento, thence to San 
Francisco. This will be the world’s largest 
gathering of the deaf. 


USE THE VOLTA REVIEW IN THE 
CLASS-ROOM 


A former pupil in a “combined” school for 
the deaf writes: “Until a year ago I never 
read a copy of THe Vota Review. During 
the last year at school I understood that there 
was such a magazine devoted to the interests 
of the teachers of the deaf, but I cannot recall 
seeing a copy. I now realize that had I read 
Tue Vota REVIEW during the last years I was 
in school I could have made far better prog- 
ress in the study of speech and speech-reading ; 
for the necessity of constant practise in speech 
would have been forcibly impressed upon my 
mind, and I should have argued along these 
lines with my schoolmates. I believe the ‘com- 
bined’ schools make a mistake in not encour- 
aging their orally taught pupils to read THE 
VoLtTA Review. To use Review articles in the 
class-room should prove helpful. I carefully 
read every number.” 
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SEASIDE SCHOOL AND 
BY F. G. 


HE Homerton Residential School 

for the Deaf is set apart by the Lon- 
don County Council for the reception of 
children who, in addition to being deaf, 
are also mentally or physically weak and 
on that account require special treatment 
from the educational, medical, or do- 
mestic point of view. 

Some of these children are entirely 
deaf and speechless and so defective that 
after years of patient trial they have been 
found to make little or no progress by 
the methods employed in the ordinary 
schools for deaf children maintained by 
the council; some are partially deaf and 
suffer from defective speech, coupled 
with aphasia, word-blindness, and defects 
of a similar nature ; some are blind-deaf, 
some partially blind and deaf, and practi- 
cally every child of the 80 congregated 
at Homerton presents a little psycholog- 
ical problem of its own. 

One of the pioneer efforts in the way 
of open-air schools was the experiment 
tried by the Homerton School in 1906, 
when all the school inmates, teaching and 
domestic staffs were transferred to Osea 
Island, in the estuary of the River Black- 
water, on the coast of Essex, for a month. 
That experiment was a great success, but 
difficulties of finance and the abolition of 
the accommodation which was available 


CAMP FOR THE DEAF 
BARNES 


on that occasion prevented the experi- 
ment from being repeated. 

The generation of children who prof- 
ited by the Osea experiment have all 
passed through the school, and at the be- 
ginning of the year 1914 it was felt by the 
superintendent and the teachers that some 
effort should be made to overcome the 
general depression from which the chil- 
dren seemed to be suffering. It was 
therefore decided to make the effort to 
take the whole school down to the sea” 
once more. 

The consent of the council was ob- 
tained to the proposal on condition that 
no additional expense was entailed by 
that body. This meant that the ordinary 
cost of maintaining the officers, children, 
and staff would be borne by the council, 
but that cost of transportation, additional 
accommodation, extra labor, and the 
whole of the feeding of the day pupils 
must be met by private subscriptions, and 
it was estimated that between £50 and 
£70 would be needed for these purposes 
to enable the children to have a month 
at the sea. 

It was desired to carry on the work of 
the school out-of-doors, on the shore and 
in the fields, and it was therefore most 
desirable that the place selected should 
be in some quiet spot, “far from the mad- 
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Shells and pebbles were made good use of by the younger pupils in outlining many pretty 
forms in the sand on the beach, thus continuing the work of the kindergarten 





Even the blind-deaf group were able to carry on their Braille reading and writing, in the 
fields or on the shore, and to participate in many of the games 
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The firm sands on the long white beach provided a fine outlet for the children’s energies 
in games and dancing. Drilling, marching, and running were practised on the sands each 


morning. 


ding crowd”; it should combine the 
best features of seaside and country life, 
and should have suitable buildings for 
housing, feeding,* and sleeping the 80 
children and those in charge of them. 
When it was almost feared that the 
project must be abandoned, owing to this 
great difficulty of finding suitable accom- 
modation, it was found that a “mission” 
carried on by the Rugby School in one 
of the poor districts of London had some 
permanent camp buildings on the south 
coast to which they sent their lads’ and 
girls’ clubs for periods during the sum- 
mer. 

An inspection disclosed the possibility 
of adapting this camp for the purposes, 
but unfortunately it had been let to dif- 
ferent agencies from June 12 right up to 
September, and it had to be decided to 
hire the camp from May 20 to June 10 
and take advantage of three weeks of 
the early summer rather than deprive the 
children entirely of their outing. 

The camp selected is situated on the 
sweep of the coast between Dungeness 
and Hythe, in Kent. It consists of a 
central hall, capable of seating about 100; 


one large barn and two smaller rooms, 
capable of sleeping about 50 of the chil- 
dren; small indoor kitchen, store-rooms 
and larders, an open-air camp kitchen— 
all in the middle of an 11-acre field about 
100 yards from a beautiful shelving 
beach. Tents were available for the 
elder boys, waterproof sheets for the 
floors, straw paillasses, and a big stock 
of rough army blankets. Small rooms 
with two bunks in each were available 
for the staff, and there was a good stock 
of utensils and crockery, knives, forks, 
etc., and ample supply of good drinking 
water from a well, and excellent sanitary 
accommodation for both sexes. 

An “advance party” prepared the camp 
and the whole of the children and staff 
traveled —away from the smoke and 
grime of London town—down through 
the hop fields of Kent to New Romney 
on May 20. A huge char-a-banc met the 
party at the station and picked up the 
weaklings and the parcels of clothing and 
other impedimenta with which the chil- 
dren were laden, while the more robust 
tramped through the two glorious miles 
of country to the camp. Many of these 
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Even a blind-deaf boy made an excellent attempt to win the prize for building the best sand 
castle, using his handkerchief for a flag 





Prizes were given for excellence in sand-castle building and for the best models in sand. 
Some of the latter were well designed 
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Lessons on the common objects of the sea-shore—the incoming and outgoing of the tide, 
the beaching and unloading of the fishing smacks, the animal and the bird life—provided 


endless subjects for discussion. 


children had never been out of the city; 
most of them had never seen the sea, and 
their lives had been strictly circumscribed 
by daily routine of mean streets and 
school and the institution environments. 
Only those who have experienced the 
first delights of children embarking on a 
sea of new experiences can appreciate 
the intense surprise and delight which 
the new surroundings afforded! Tongues, 
hands, and fingers seemed as if they 
would never cease—and, delight of all de- 
lights for those who had had some such 
excursion before, this one was not to end 
in a few hours with a tiresome journey 
back to town in the evening, but was to 
be at their disposal for a whole three 
weeks ! 

The first few days were delightfully 
fine and warm and enabled the children 
to settle down nicely. 

The elder girls were housed in the big 
barn and smaller boys in one of the 
square rooms, while the elder boys slept 
in six tents, with a corporal and five boys 
in each. Each section looked after their 
own beds, making, folding up, and airing 
as required, and there was a keen com- 





petition as to the most orderly tents and 
bed-rooms. ' 

Owing to the generally fine weather, 
meals were taken out-of-doors on all ex- 
cept two days, the concreted space in 
front of the main building making an 
admirable place for this. 

Almost all the ordinary school equip- 
ment was purposely left behind, but it 
was found desirable to provide some- 
thing in the nature of blackboards for 
writing up nomenclature and simple de- 
scriptions by the teachers, and each child 
was provided with a stiff block for writ- 
ing and for drawing, which proved to be 
most useful. Some commendable at- 
tempts at sketching such objects as the 
boats, capstans, bridges, etc., were made 
by the elder children, while the “babies” 
found new delights in ‘“‘sand-writing” and 
filling in with stones the names and 
shapes of new words. 

The children at Homerton usually get 
plenty of physical exercise, but there is 
little opportunity in a congested neigh- 
borhood for a good stiff walk of a few 
niles. Advantage was taken of the new 
surroundings to introduce good smart 
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Mr. F. G. Barnes and his capable staff who were responsible for the welfare, comfort, and 
enjoyment of the pupils 





“Good night.” Camp life revealed new characteristics in some of the children. The 
dull ones, thrown largely on their own resources, developed more self-reliance and self- 
helpfulness. 
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walks of four to six miles at a stretch, 
and on the visit to Dungeness this ex- 
tended to about 11 or 12 miles for the 
elder ones, which both boys and girls 
managed very well. 

Drilling, marching, and running were 
practiced each day, and, in addition to 
the formal movements, dancing and 
games on the beautiful half mile of firm 
sands provided a fine outlet for the chil- 
dren’s energies, while at the same time 
filling their lungs with invigorating .air. 
Indeed, these sands were an endless 
source of interest, and digging and sand- 
castle building were a great attraction. 

Both boys and girls wore gymnasium 
costumes practically the whole three 
weeks, and as there was a strong ten- 
dency to discard shoes and stockings as 
entirely unnecessary articles of attire, 
they were much freer to “paddle” in the 
pools than if dressed and shod as usual. 

It is needless to say that the little pale- 
faces soon began to adopt a Red Indian 
hue, and that the action of sun and air 
soon produced a quickening effect on 
both mind and body. Even the most 
apathetic little Londoner began to show 
some keenness at the new thoughts re- 
vealed to him in the new surroundings. 
An English educationist recently gave 
some examples of the appalling ignorance 
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of nature prevalent among town-bred 
children. He tells of a whole class of 
Manchester children, none of whom 
knew what a bee was like; of a woman 
who asked “What kind of bird them 
squirrels be?”’; of factory girls who did 
not know that apples grew on trees, and 
of the little girl who, on being told of the 
trees and flowers of the Garden of Eden, 
said: “Ah, but that was a long time ago; 
I suppose it is all built over now!” 

[f such ignorance is possible among 
“hearing” children, how much more likely 
is it to be found among the town-bred 
deaf children, and particularly among 
those whose mental and physical capacity 
is subnormal ? 

Hence the real and tangible benefit to 
these Homerton children in actually ex- 
periencing something of the seaside and 
country life, of living a little nearer to 
nature unsullied by the works of man, 
and of throwing off for a time the routine 
of dreary monotony. 

For reference and comparison in the 
future lessons of each teacher, the period 
at New Romney is going to be invaluable 
all through the school life of each child, 
and as a happy recollection it is going to 
be a life-long asset, a series of red-letter 
days—in many cases, alas, perhaps the 
only ones of their lives. 


PICTURES A HELP IN TEACHING 


T A general meeting of the Teachers’ 

Association, held at the School for 

the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., on April 21, 

several interesting subjects were dis- 

cussed. From the proceedings, reported 

in The Companion of May 5, we copy the 
following paragraphs: 

BULLETIN No. 4.—I have five framed 
pictures in colors, whose subjects are 
“The Relief Train,” “A Fight for the 
Overland Mail,” “Westward Ho!” “At- 
tack on an Emigrant Train,” “The Father 
of Waters.” They all are of western 
United States history. Another teacher 
has a bird’s-eye view in colors of Niagara 
Falls, with surrounding country; also a 


bird’s-eye view of the Panama Canal. 
Others perhaps have some instructive 
and interesting pictures of subjects in 
history, geography, or literature which 
the pupils are studying. The school halls 
are rather bare and it would be gratifying 
to see the walls decorated by loaned pic- 
tures grouped according to subjects. One 
hall would have pictures of subjects in 
geography, another hall with subjects in 
American history, and another in litera- 
ture. Loans and donations could be 
added from time to time. In time the 
halls which now are mere passageways 
can be turned into interesting and useful 
museums, which will give daily pleasure 
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and elreation to the greatest number of 
pupils. pa 

Che topic suggested in Bulletin No. IV 
was then brought up for discussion. Mr. 
Bruns spoke of the value of making the 
halls attractive, and his idea was to get 
good pictures and hang them in the halls, 
grouped according to subject—historical, 
geographical, etc. 

Mr. Buchanan thought it would be a 
good idea to get copies of the master- 
pieces of art, with a picture of the artist, 
and have the pupils write a sketch of the 
life of the artist. In this way we would 
teach the pupils to appreciate art. 

Mr. Bruns suggested that the gradu- 
ating classes, instead of planting a class 
tree as a memorial, might get a good pic- 
ture to hang in the halls, illustrating 
something that they have studied at 
school. A large picture illustrating some 
historical or geographical subject will be 
more interesting to the pupils than the 
small pictures in books. 

Miss Keefer said that she found the 
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pictures in The National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D. C.) a help in 
the teaching of geography. Her pupils 
had no definite idea of what a desert was 
until she showed them a picture of it in 
the magazine. Pictures are also a help 
in the teaching of history, helping the pu- 
pils to understand and remember events, 
such as “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware.” She asked Mr. Bruns whether 
his idea in this matter was art for art’s 
sake or for the pupil’s sake. 

Mr. Bruns said that it was mainly for 
the pupil’s sake in the interests of co- 
operation. By means of pictures the pu- 
pils will get a graphic idea of things that 
they cannot get from books. They can- 
not get a definite idea of the Panama 
Canal from book descriptions ; but show 
them a large picture of it and they will 
understand. He said that when he was 
at school he read and learned a great deal 
about Niagara Falls, but he never had a 
clear idea of how the place really looked 
until he saw a picture of it in colors. 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS IN A 
BY ANGELINE 


HE purposes and aims of the socie- 

ties of Camp Fire Girls, which have 
been formed all over our country in the 
past few years, are well known, and the 
steadily increasing interest in the organi- 
zation is proof that its ideals are attract- 
ive and helpful to American girlhood. 

Since 1912 the society has grown to its 
present membership of 70,000, but until 
the fall of 1914 no circle had been started 
among deaf girls. At that time a charter 
was granted by the National Association 
to the Toclihi Camp Fire, in the Malone 
(N. Y.) School for the Deaf. 

The organization of this circle grew 
out of the desire on the part of the super- 
intendent and teachers to surround the 
older girls with all the helpful influences 
which would have been theirs had their 
hearing been unimpaired, and the hope 
that the inspiration and ideals of the so- 
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ciety, with the varied interests it would 
bring, might give them a broader outlook 
on life and a truer sense of life’s values 
than otherwise they would have had. 
There was a feeling that the tendency in 
school was to lay stress upon study and 
study alone, and that the law of the Camp 
Fire, which is to seek beauty, give serv- 
ice, pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, 
hold on to health, glorify work, be happy, 
must prove helpful to deaf girls as well 
as to their hearing sisters. It was hoped 
also that self-reliance and independence 
among the girls might be fostered, and 
to that end they were encouraged from 
the first to earn all money necessary for 
their costumes, beads, and other society 
expenses ; to do whatever they could in 
the management of the circle, and to feel 
that its success lay with them. 

The plan of organizing was discussed 
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The guardian with three members, two of whom are applying “first aid” 


during the spring of 1914, and in the 
summer vacation or the early fall every 
girl but one earned the money for her 
ceremonial costume. At the beginning 
of the school year one of the teachers, 
herself a Camp Fire Girl in her home 
town, was chosen guardian, the charter 
was granted, and twelve girls united to 
form the circle. The name of the circle, 
Toclihi, was suggested by a member, and 
is composed of the first syllables of the 
words “to climb higher,” which is the 
motto of the Fire. Each girl chose for 
herself an Indian name whose signifi- 
cance appealed to her, and to this name 
she responds at the meetings. 

As soon as the circle was organized the 
members were eager to begin the earning 
of beads, which are given for the doing 
of things specified in the official manual. 
At first thought it seemed that deaf girls 
living in an institution might be restricted 
in the number of honors for which they 
could work, but this did not prove true. 
Their opportunities were many and their 
honor-getting was limited only by their 
time and inclination. Many required 
tasks helped toward honors—the making 


and mending of articles in the sewing- 
room, the cooking of food as done in the 
domestic-science class, and even the keep- 
ing in order of bureau drawers and lock- 
ers. Work was indeed “glorified” when 
faithfully performed every-day duties 
were worthy to be mentioned for honors 
at a Camp Fire meeting. 

Not all the honors were won by the 
usual daily work, for the Toclihi girls 
were interested in doing whatever other 
Camp Fire girls had done. A list of 
honors won by one girl includes those 
given for taking the entire care of a 
room for one month, making a bed with 
a draw-sheet for a sick person, keeping 
bureau drawers in order for one month, 
being free from every indication of a 
cold for two consecutive months, mak- 
ing a ceremonial dress, identifying three 
masterpieces of five well-known artists, 
knowing what to do in specified emergen- 
cies, knowing the principles of elemen- 
tary bandaging, and others. 

Local honors which can be decided 
upon by the guardian were given to meet 
the needs of the circle. While these did 
not count toward attaining the various 
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ranks in the society, they were none the 
less eagerly sought. In the Malone circie 
they were granted for maintaining an 
average of go per cent in any school sub- 
ject for three months, keeping school- 
books in good order, being: prompt in 
handing in written papers, making an 
article showing skill, and rendering spe- 
cial service in Camp Fire activities. 

The sympathies of the girls were 
touched the past winter by the distress in 
Belgium, and they have looked beyond 
their own country and “given service” by 
sewing at some’of their meetings for the 
local branch of the Red Cross Society. 
With a little aid from the teachers, they 
made 17 small'garments for Belgian chil- 
dren. One girl dressed a doll for the 
Christmas ship’ and another made a 
child’s dress. Recently scrap-books for 
children’s hospitals have been made at 
some of the meetings. 

In order to raise money for the yearly 
dues to the National Society, a sale of 
home-made candy was held in a down- 
town drug store. None of the material 
was contributed for the sale. The girls 
bought what was needed, and with some 
aid from teachers and officers made the 
candy and sold it one Saturday. The re- 
ceipts were ample for the dues. 

The first ceremonial meeting was held 
in early fall, around a blazing fire near the 
school orchard, and after cold weather 
prohibited out-of-door gatherings the 
girls gathered about a fireplace in one of 
the school parlors. The guardian of a 
Camp Fire for hearing girls in Malone 
was a guest of the Toclihi Circle at one 
ceremonial meeting and brought greet- 
ings from her circle. The Toclihi girls 
have attended the ceremonial meetings 
of this local circle and have enjoyed the 
association with the town girls. 

One evening in April the guardian and 
member of the local circle were enter- 
tained by the Toclihi girls and a joint 
ceremonial meeting was held at the deaf 
school. Members of both Camp Fires 


gave demonstrations of work and con- 
tributed to an exhibit of handwork. The 
refreshments served were prepared by 
the Toclihi girls, who had great pleasure 
in acting as hostesses to the visiting circle. 


With all the study and work, time has 
been found for many festivities in con- 
nection with the society. Coasting par- 
ties, sleigh rides, and thimble parties have 
been arranged and thoroughly enjoyed. 

The success of the Camp Fire work 
has meant self-sacrificing devotion on the 
part of the guardian and the hearty help 
and coéperation of the superintendent, | 
teachers, and officers of the school; but 
the results have more than justified the 
effort expended. 


A TRIBUTE TO HARRY E. WOOD 


Cuicaco, Iut1., 
May 8, IOI5. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

Inclosed is check for $50 to pay for life 
membership fee of Mr. Harry E. Wood, the 
president of our Parents’ Association since 
1912, and whom we desire elected a life mem- 
ber of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The $50 
is contributed by parents, teachers, and friends 
of deaf children attending the public day 
schools of Chicago, as an expression of indi- 
vidual appreciation, a mark of personal esteem, 
and a recognition of valuable service on the 
part of Mr. Wood in promoting the general 
cause of the oral education of the deaf in the 
city of Chicago. 

I also inclose a brief tribute to Mr. Wood, 
written by Miss Knox, at the request of par- 
ents and teachers, and hope you can find space 
for it in the June Vota ReEviEw. 

Very truly, 
Mary McCowen. 


“Our Book of Games” is the title of a serv- 
iceable collection of games for children, com- 
piled by Miss Fayetta Peck, Principal of the 
Educational Department of the School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, N. C., for use in that school. 
The 40-page pamphlet contains descriptions of 
16 games for recess, I2 primary games, and 30 
language games. Because experience has shown 
the practical value of these games is sufficient 
reason for publication and preservation in book 
form. Were the parents of deaf children to 
devote an hour each day to playing the lan- 
guage games with the little ones during vaca- 
tion, a marked betterment in speech and an 
increased vocabulary would follow. 


A reprint of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s 
article on the “Utility of Action and Gesture,” 
which appeared in the January number of THE 
Votta Review, has just been received. This 
article should be widely read by teachers of 
the deaf —The Deaf Oklahoman. 
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The teacher is showing the little girl beside her, who has just entered the elass, how to use 
the Montessori material for educating the tactile sense. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD APPLIED TO DEAF CHILDREN 


With Glimpses of a Class at Work in the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 


BY ANNA C. HURD 


WO years ago last January I began 
SE ghaeianinn in the application to 
deaf children of the Montessori prin- 
ciples in education. 

Twice I have sent on pupils from the 
Montessori class to the preparatory class 
in our school. The judgment of the 
teachers to whom these pupils were sent 
coincides with my own—that the chil- 
dren from the Montessori class, although 
younger, were better prepared to take up 
the regular work than others who had 
not had this training. They had better 
concentration, better power of memory, 
more mental and physical control. 

Self-development, self-discipline, and 
self-control are gained through the con- 


scientious application of the principles 
underlying the Montessori method — 
carrying out the spirit of the method, not 
merely the letter. 

I find these little children in the Mon- 
tessori class—children hardly more than 
babies*—interested, absorbed, happy, and 
busy as bees, day after day, for the entire 
morning, working in absolute mental and 
physical freedom, growing naturally like 
plants in the sunlight, “controlled only by 
the law within themselves,” toward con- 
trol of all their faculties. 

Every faculty that the child possesses 





* These children are under five years of age 
and are all totally deaf, except one little girl, 
who is partially deaf. 
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Deaf pupils getting their first perception of sound through musical vibration 





The child in the foreground is working with the Montessori color spools, grading the 
colors. The child standing is learning to braid, and the little ones with the baskets are 
sorting small objects. A quantity of beans of different sorts, coffee, browned and unbrowned, 
corn, etc., is kept in a drawer of the case. Often after a quantity of a certain kind has been 
sorted out a child will carry it to one of the tables and work out a symmetrical design. 
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Writing the names of objects pictured in the frieze with the Montessori alphabet. The 
writing on the wall slate was done by a boy five years old 


Writing and number work 
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One child has worked out a design on the floor with material originated by Mrs. Hurd. 
Another set of this material, tablets of different thicknesses, is shown in the foreground, 


and another set is shown fitted into the drawer of the small case in which it is kept. 
Hurd’s material is used by Miss George in her Montessori School in Washington. 


Mrs. 
One child 


is working with the Montessori dressing frames; one is working out a design with colored 
wooden tablets on the table, and one is studying form—matching pictures to those outlined 


on the chart. 


is developed and cultivated through this 
method. 

We teachers of the deaf have employed 
for years a variety of sense-training ex- 
ercises, preliminary to the beginning of 
speech teaching. The Montessori method 
is a most systematic course in sense train- 
ing. The whole muscular and nervous 
organism of the child is made alive and 
sensitive and brought under control. 

Sensitiveness to musical vibration of 
different instruments—the piano, drum, 
guitar, etc.—gives the deaf child his first 
perception of sound. His eyes are 
trained to a fine perception of form and 
color. His brain is trained to initiative 
and all the activities of his body are 
brought under the control of his will. 
Doctor Montessori’s practical, carefully 
graded materials, each set containing a 
problem, have proven to be unwearying 
stimuli. We use all of this material, even 


and we also use many other materials 
that I have gathered from different 
sources or arranged myself. 


Mrs. Hurd’s material consists of 72 tablets 
and 160 sticks of polished wood, contained in 
a wooden case with shallow drawers. There 
are two tablets of each of three sizes, of three 
thicknesses, of four forms, squares, circles, 
oblongs, and triangles. There are four sticks 
of each of five lengths, of four sizes, of two 
forms, round and square. 

This material is employed: 1. In the study 
of form, or length, or thickness—by sight and 
touch, by sight alone, or by touch alone. 2. 
In grading according to form, or according to 
length, or according to thickness. 3. In grad- 
ing according to form and size, or according 
to form and thickness, or according to form 
and length. 4. In grading according to form, 
length, and size, or according to form, thick- 
ness, and size. 5. In working out symmetrical 
designs. 6. Arranging the material in the 
drawers of the case forms another problem. 
The drawers vary in depth and will not con- 
tain the material unless it is arranged prop- 


the sound-boxes, with our deaf pupils,® erly, thus making the problem self-correcting. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THe Wricut OrAL SCHOOL, 
New York City, April 26, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

I want to congratulate you on securing Mr. 
Walmsley’s article which appeared in the April 
VoitaA Review, “How I Taught My Boy the 
Truth.” 

I wish Mr. Walmsley would write a little 
handbook containing the most explicit and de- 
tailed directions for carrying out the plan 
which he so attractively outlined in that arti- 
cle. He himself must be a specialist in nat- 
ural science or he could not have taught his 
boy as he did. The average parent does not 
know enough to follow in his footsteps with- 
out very careful and complete instruction. Of 
course, it would not be feasible for Mr. 
Walmsley to give a complete education in his 
handbook, but it might be possible for him to 
include the most essential facts that would be 
needed in following the plan of training that 
brought such desirable results in the case of 
his own son. 

You always manage to get something for 
each number that is worth the entire year’s 
subscription. 

Cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricur. 
APRIL 12, IQI5. 
To THE Epiror: 

My little girl was born in September, 1912, 
with harelip and cleft palate. In November, 
1913, she was taken to the hospital, where her 
deformity was repaired in a very satisfactory 
manner, so far as all facial defects appear. 
But up to the present time she makes no effort 
to talk. She can say m-a and make other 
sounds intelligible to us, but no sustained ef- 
forts at speech. She usually makes her wants 
known by taking us by the hand and leading 
to the object of her desire. In every ether 
respect we think her the brightest of our three 
girls. Having a parent’s anxiety for her wel- 
fare, I am very much distressed that she does 
not develop her speaking faculties more rapidly. 
If there is anything that should be done to 
advance her interest in this direction, I want 
to do it, to the extent of my ability. 

Yours very truly, 
Jose Ns 


The editor referred the foregoing letter to 
Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen, who kindly sends the 
following reply: 

1627 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

To give any specific directions in the case 

of the daughter of J. R. N. and an opinion 


that would be at all valuable or satisfactory, 
it would be necessary for me to make a per- 
sonal examination of the child; but here are 
some suggestions on the tardy development of 
speech in young children that may prove help- 
ful. 

Children vary considerably in respect to the 
exact time at which they begin to develop the 
faculty of speech, girls, as a rule, beginning 
earlier than boys and continuing throughout 
life to evince greater facility in speaking. 
Moreover, children learn to understand the 
meaning of words before they make any practi- 
cal use of them; but the normal child usually 
begins to make some use of words during the 
second year. When, however, the beginning 
of the development of the faculty of speech is 
delayed until into the third or even the fourth 
year, it may merely mean that there is a tardy 
development of the cortical speech areas, which 
may, of course, include the higher intellectual 
centers of the brain. 

Peripheral obstructions to speech develop- 
ment are doubtless a factor in the delayed 
development of speech in children, for any- 
thing that makes speech difficult or even dis- 
agreeable naturally tends toward a postpone- 
ment of its practice by the child. The normal 
action of the speech organs in the healthy 
child is always agreeable and it furnishes an 
interesting and fascinating intellectual pastime ; 
but when there are obstructions to the normal 
development of speech, such as a cleft palate 
and enlarged tonsils or an adenoid, the pleas- 
ure of the practice of speech is lost and it may 
even become irksome to the child. 

When speech is delayed beyond the second 
or third year the question of the hearing ca- 
pacity of the child should be carefully con- 
sidered. Hearing tests in young children are, 
as a rule, unsatisfactory, and it is oftentimes 
difficult to be sure whether or not the child 
hears or understands the sounds of ordinary 
conversational speech. 

Whatever may be the cause of tardy speech 
development, however, the child should be en- 
couraged as much as possible to make its 
wishes known by’ the use of oral language. 
All gestures and pantomime should be disre- 
garded by the parents, and the words and sen- 
tences required for the expression of the 
child’s thought should be frequently repeated 
within its hearing, and the child should be en- 
couraged to try to express itself in similar 
terms. Careful training by an expert at this 
period will oftentimes work wonders in as- 
sisting the child out of its difficulties and in 
developing the centers of the brain presiding 
over the speech processes. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
G. Hupson-MAKUEN. 
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The editor also referred J. R. N.’s letter to 
Mr. John D. Wright, who sent the following 
reply, that should also prove serviceable to 
other parents of children who are slow of 
speech. 

THe WricoHt Ora SCHOOL, 
New York City, May 1, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

J. R. N.’s little girl is now only two years 
and seven months old. Some perfectly normal 
children do not begin to speak until they are 
nearly three, though usually a girl begins to 
say words when between 18 and 24 months. 
The physical history of this particular child 
would easily justify a delay of from six to 
ten months in the beginning of speech. 

The perfection of speech possible to the 
little girl depends upon the degree of perfec- 
tion in the cleft palate and harelip operations, 
especially the former. If the palate muscles 
are uninjured and the repaired palate is capa- 
ble of completely, or even almost completely, 
closing the passage into the nasal pharynx, so 
that the stop consonants ¢, d, k, g, p, b can be 
made, then the child can acquire perfect speech. 
In all probability the palatal muscles are badly 
atrophied by reason of the early impossibility 
of normal use and require special muscular 
exercises to develop them and to give the re- 
flexive control that is necessary in normal 
speech. The child’s chief difficulties will prob- 
ably be with those consonants that require a 
closure of the nasal pharynx by the palate and 
the vowels that need to have the passage nearly 
closed. The vowel difficulties will not be very 
serious, and by patient and repeated efforts 
the little one will probably be persuaded to 
attempt all the vowel sounds needed for the 
words she wishes to speak. The quality of 
her voice may be quite nasal at first, but the 
exercises I will suggest later will change that. 
The letters I have mentioned will present the 
greatest difficulties, and the earliest words 
chosen to teach her should be those not con- 
taining consonants, as ft, d, k, g, p. b. She 
should be encouraged to say “mama,” but not 
“papa”; the word “father” would be easier for 
her, but not so easy as “mama.” Arm, thumb, 
eye, nose, mouth, hair, see, saw, my, mine, you, 
yours, her, hers, he, his, no, yes, morning, 
evening, sorry, should all be possible words 
for her. !f her parents confine their efforts 
at the start to the easiest words and not urge 
her to try hard or impossible sounds, they will 
probably succeed in starting her more readily, 
and by avoiding the difficult sounds at first, 
until the ability to utter them has been devel- 
oped, they will escape forming wrong habits 
that later would have to be broken up. 

In order to develop the muscles used in 
forming the “stop consonants,” I would sug- 
gest a few simple devices. There is a little 


toy sold in Japanese shops and in most toy 
shops that I find very useful in developing 
palatal power and control. It consists of a 
small tin tube, ending in a conical pipe bowl 
of coiled wire, in which is placed a very light 
celluloid ball, brightly colored. 

By blowing through the pipe the ball rises 
and rests in the most mysteriously unsupported 
manner, poised upon the column of air, and 
can be made to whirl at the same time. By 
varying the strength of the blowing the ball 
rises and falls, whirls slowly or rapidly. This 
result cannot be well produced, however, unless 
the palate can nearly or quite shut off the air 
passage into the nose, and the child will be so 
interested in making the pretty little ball rise 
and jump and whirl as her mother makes it 
that she will patiently try to blow until eventu- 
ally she will succeed. All the time she is ex- 
ercising the muscles that are required in form- 
ing the stop consonants and in eliminating the 
nasal quality from the voice. The toys cost 
about ten cents each. 

Blowing soap bubbles is also a fine exercise 
for strengthening the palatal action and the 
lungs. Very soon efforts should be made to 
have her blow a bit of paper off the back of 
her mother’s hand by a quick puff of air from 
the lips, and also to blow out a candle. This 
is the “p.” Probably there will be leakage of 
air through the nose at first; perhaps most of 
the air will come out there. By pinching the 
nose this can be stopped and the little one 
given the idea that the breath must come from 
the mouth. Then the paper and the candle 
can be held in such a position that only breath 
coming from the mouth will affect it. The 
paper should then be driven from the hand 
and the candle extinguished by the utterance 
of an explosive (voiceless) “t.” Next by an 
explosive (voiceless) “k.” The early attempts 
will probably be failures, but persistence should 
bring success. 

No special effort should be made for some 
time to secure a clear distinction between p 
and b, t and d, k and g. The voicing of these 
stop consonants will come more easily after 
the effort with the palate is less. 

If the vowel sounds are not satisfactory, the 
little girl can be drilled on them by repeating 
words containing them combined with conso- 
nant elements that do not involve much palatal 
action. For example, try to get her to repeat 
over and over again: may, may, may; way, 
way, way; say, man, ran, on, far, saw, fall, 
me, see, men, hen, my, high, in, win, so, no, 
you, new, few, sun, fun, now, how, noise, oil, 
her, fur, soon, moon. 

If the parents will write me their specific 
difficulties in carrying out this preliminary 
training, I shall be glad to offer further sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely vours, 
Joun D: Wricar. 
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IN MEMORIAM: ELIZA L. CLARK 


BY MARY H. HAYES 


N RECORDING the death of Miss 

Eliza L. Clark, matron of the Sarah 
Fuller Home for little deaf children, in 
West Medford, we write the end of a 
life of devotion, high inspiration, and un- 
usual success in an untried field. 

Twenty-six years ago she began with 
this school the teaching of speech to very 
young deaf children, for whom no other 
door was open in their earliest and most 
impressionable years. She awakened and 
instilled in these children such mental dis- 
cipline, self-control, and interested con- 
centration in their work, while leading a 
perfectly normal family life, that a class 
hour seemed but another kind of game 
with the teacher as sympathetic leader. 

With special instructors under her, 
Miss Clark was still the dominant force 
and interpreter of life to the children, 
who returned with joy after each vaca- 
tion to her welcoming hands. 


Pioneer in a work that won honored 
recognition in the United States, Great 
Britain, Europe, and Japan, Miss Clark 
gave to her responsibilities the entire de- 
votion of her life. 


ELIZA LYONS CLARK 


Voices of children that she taught to speak, 
Lives of great use that she roused first, alone, 
Acclaim her! Thro’ long years one purpose 
shone, 
Of help to silent ones, their good to seek. 
Now, men and women in their full estate 
As workers, partners in the wide world’s life, 
Return to tell their victory in the strife, 
The blessing that her care shed on their fate. 
Joyous and able, strong in heart and mind, 
They hold the impulse that her life had lent 
Their lonely childhood, and a sweet content 
That breathes in all their dealings with their 
kind. 
Such patience infinite and mother love 
She brought to all her work from Him 
above. 





ELIZA L. CLARK: A TRIBUTE 


BY SARAH FULLER 


ISS ELIZA L. CLARK, whose 

recent death has caused an almost 
irreparable loss to the Sarah Fuller Home 
School, was well fitted by nature and by 
education for the responsible duties that 
she assumed in 1888. She brought to the 
work a tender, true, and loving spirit, 
and through all of the nearly 27 years 
of her devoted service there was no dimi- 
nution in these essential qualifications for 
a teacher of little deaf children. Her 
desire to develop to the fullest extent the 
powers of the little ones intrusted to her 
care was always evident in her efforts to 
bring into their lives all that a true home 
could give, while helping them to acquire, 
by the most approved ways, an ability to 
express their thoughts through spoken 
words and to know what was said to 


them. Hers was a winning love, and by 
it she created and maintained an atmos- 
phere conducive to the growth of all that 
was best in the varied natures of the 
children. Habits of personal care, of 
consideration for others, and of obedi- 
ence were formed under Miss Clark’s 
patient watchfulness, and to which the 
parents of these children gratefully tes- 
tify. The high ideals that Miss Clark 
held before herself and her assistants 
have become an inseparable part of this 
home school and will influence and guide 
its life in the future. 

At the funeral service, held at the 
Sarah Fuller Home School for Little 
Deaf Children, in West Medford, Mass., 
on the afternoon of Thursday, February 
25, the poem by Mary H. Hayes was 
read. 
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PROMOTING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO DEAF 
CHILDREN IN CHICAGO 


BY EMMA D. KNOX 





MR. HARRY E. WOOD 


S A token of our heartfelt appreci- 
ation of the work of Mr. Harry E. 
Wood _as president of the “Parents’ As- 
sociation” of orally taught deaf children 
in the public day schools of Chicago, we 
parents and teachers have arranged for 
his election as a life member of The 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. That 
roll of life members contains the names 
of many noble men and women whose 
devotion and self-sacrifice have given 
deaf children the opportunity to learn to 
speak, to read the lips, and to be thor- 
oughly educated through speech. 

We deem Mr. Wood worthy to join 
that honored company. He has given un- 
stintedly of his time and strength. Hours 
without number has he spent sending and 
answering telephone communications, 
meeting parents, in small groups and 


large, in different parts of the city; in 
personal visits to members of the Board 
of Education and the superintendent of 
schools, discussing the many problems 
connected with the work for the deaf in 
Chicago and in devising and following up 
plans for the continued betterment of the 
schools, more effective centralization, bet- 
ter housing conditions, and a more gen- 
erous material equipment for each center, 

With the exception of one small un- 
graded class, all the deaf pupils in Chi- 
cago are now gathered together in three 
central graded schools. These centers are 
well located, one in each division of the 
city, and each one is a part of a regular 
public school for hearing children. Plans 
are under way for new especially equipped 
additions to be built to accommodate 
these growing centers. The city pays the 
children’s car fare and furnishes paid at- 
tendants for those who are too small to 
come alone. Mr. Wood’s goal is an op- 
portunity for the best all-around educa- 
tion possible for every deaf child in Chi- 
cago; the older children to have sewing, 
manual training, printing, cooking, and 
physical training; the younger children 
to have all necessary material for hand 
work, a piano for rhythmic work, and a 
kindergarten for the wee tots. 

In addition to the central parents’ or- 
ganization, there is at the present time a 
local parent-teacher association in con- 
nection with each school center, with 
more or. less regular mothers’ meetings 
held in the afternoon at the schools. 

Mr. Wood’s service to the deaf chil- 
dren of Chicago is all the more beautiful 
because so entirely unselfish, his own lit- 
tle deaf girl having gone to her heavenly 
home a number of months before he be- 
gan his work for the deaf. He is a busy 
business man and the time for this work 
had to be snatched from his luncheon 
time and from hours for recreation and 
rest. Nothing daunted him. Whatever 
obstacles arose, patiently, persistently he 
worked — love for deaf children the 
strong motive power. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING LIP-READING 


R HAS been stated that lip-reading is 
a profession that the well-equipped 
teacher can take up with confidence be- 
cause the field is growing greater and 
more fruitful. The gratifying success 
won by a teacher of lip-reading in one 
short year so clearly emphasizes the 
profitable possibilities in this compara- 
tively new field of human endeavor that 
we present a few details for the benefit 
of other hard-of-hearing young women 
whose training, culture, and temperament 
fit them for probable success in this de- 
sirable profession, as well as for those 
who prefer to remain at their present em- 
ployment. 

In the fall of 1911 a young woman 
found herself growing deaf. After two 
years’ treatment, which checked some- 
what, but did not stop, the progress of 
the trouble, her physician advised her to 
resign the clerical position she held and 
enter a school where lip-reading was 
taught, explaining that the sooner the 
study was undertaken, the easier it would 
prove, for some aid would be received 
from the degree of hearing that remained. 
“Impossible !” was her reply ; for her only 
income was the salary she received, and 
she had been able to lay aside only a 
small amount. A few weeks later in- 
creasing deafness compelled her to partly 
follow the physician’s advice. She took 
a six weeks’ course of 30 lessons from a 
well-known instructor, but retained and 
successfully discharged the duties of her 
important position. 

Realizing how serviceable lip-reading 
was and believing that many other per- 
sons were similarly afflicted, she applied 
for and was granted a leave of absence 
for a year. She borrowed funds suffi- 
cient to pay for a full normal training 
course, went to Boston, graduated in 
May, 1914, and then returned to Balti- 
more and opened a studio for the teach- 
ing of lip-reading, in the belief that she 
coul’] be of service in no better way, and 


that ultimately she could achieve success 
that would yield a reasonable income. 

A little less than a year ago she started 
her studio, not only without a dollar of 
capital, but in debt for funds advanced. 
Her only income came from the teaching 
of lip-reading, yet it has been sufficient 
to pay all expenses, both professional and 
personal living, including the rent of her 
studio ($425) and the necessary furnish- 
ings and equipment. 

It seems to the editor that this success 
is worthy of being brought to the atten- 
tion of other young women who may be 
losing courage and growing more de- 
spondent as the sense of hearing gradu- 
ally grows less and less, and that they, 
too, may take up the study of lip-reading 
as quickly as possible. Not that lip-read- 
ing will cure deafness, but because it can 
bring the sunshine of success into the life 
of any young woman who conscientiously 
studies the art, even though she continues 
on in her regular avocation. This suc- 
cessful teacher writes: “Never have I re- 
gretted running into debt for my normal 
training course, rather the contrary; for 
my work is big and broad, and, best of 
all, is happy work. My old position was 
kept open for me for a year, which af- 
forded a sense of security; but I would 
not care to go back to it now, after hav- 
ing made a good start in this new and 
wonderful work.” 


A MOTHER'S GUIDE 


Every principal and every teacher who 
influences a parent of a primary pupil to 
read and study Miss Worcester’s excel- 
lent article, “The First Summer Vaca- 
tion,” will be amply rewarded by observ- 
ing in the pupil the marked increase in 
intellectual growth and in the ability to 
speak and read speech, when school opens 
in the fall; for it tells the mother not only 
what to do, but what not to do and why 
not. 


Louisiana has a colored population of 713,- 
874, yet no provision has been made for edu- 
cating colored deaf children. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from May) 


F and Th sound very much alike. F is /abio-dental, and Th lingua-dental ;— 
and the manner of their formation is precisely the same, namely, a continuous 
breathing between the apposed organ and the teeth, followed by the quick removal 
of the articulating organ. 

Breath Articulations are frequently vocalized before Vocal ones, and between 
vowels: thus, ph is sounded v in nephew and Stephen. Careless speakers pro- 
uounce tf like iv in such situations, and of is always pronounced with v instead 
of f (ov or uv) ; but this change has perhaps been sanctioned for the purpose of 
distinguishing the word from off. 

F initial combines with I, r, and y, as in flight, fright, fury. In French it 
combines also with w, as in fois. F in English unites with no initial articulation, 
except S, as in sphere. 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Faith, falsify, fame, fathom, favour, feather, febrifuge, feeble, feoff, fervour, fib, fifty, 
flap, flippant, fop, frippery, froward, fume, muff, phenomenon, phlebotomy, phosphorus, puff. 


V. 


This articulation adds to the action of F a vocal sound. With this difference 
of sonorous quality, F and V are in every respect the same. Our remarks on the 
articulation of F will therefore equally apply to V. V is liable, however, to an- 
other kind of mispronunciation in the absence or but partial presence of voice. 
The clear vocality of the voice articulations is a source of much beauty in speeci: 
and the vocal vibration should not subside until the disjunctive action which com- 
pletes the articulation is made. All vocal articulations are more or less capable 
of Inflexion—the continuous formations especially so,—and much of the effect of 
an expressive voice lies in the varied intonation of these elements. 

Londoners often pronounce w instead of v, and, with strange perversity, v 
instead of w. Thus we hear wessel for vessel, and vater for water; werry vell 
for very well, etc. ;—but of course only or mainly among the uneducated. 

Rapid alternations of W and V are organically so difficult—not to Stam- 
merers only—that they form a useful exercise to bring the lips under control. 


EXERCISE. 


va Wa Wa va va Wa va wa va wa 
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As a general exercise on the Labial Articulations, the following arrangement 
of the Three Modes of action will be useful. Reiterate the combinations rapidly. 


EXERCISE. 
wa ba va va ba wa ba va wa 
wiv bib wib viv biv wiv 


V initial combines only with y, as in view. Vr is a peculiar French combina- 


tion, as in Vraie. 
WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


vain van vast vault veal veer veil 
fain fan fast fault feel fear fail 
very vetch view vile vine voiced vase 
ferry fetch few file fine foist phase 
five rive save serve wave wive 

fife rife safe serf waif wife 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Immovable, movement, thieve, throve, valuable, vamp, vapid, velvet, verb, verify, viper, 
vivid, vivification, vivify, vociferate, voluble, volume, vomit, votive, wove. 


TH—as in thin. 


This articulation is that which gives the most forward action to the tongue, 
the front edge of which rests equally and lightly against the inner surface or edge 
of the upper teeth, while the breath escapes over the sides of the fore-part of the 
tongue. The breath must not be obstructed, or a thick and indistinct T will be 
produced. The necessary mechanism of Th is simply obstruction of the breath 
by the tip of the tongue, and a lateral passage for the breath (on one side or both 
sides) over the fore-part of the tongue. The tongue may lie either between the 
teeth,—on the upper teeth,—on the gum,—or even on the rim of the palatal arch; 
and the sound of Th will be produced if the issue of the breath be in the way 
described. 

The second of these is the proper formation, as it is that which most readily 
combines with other lingual movements. The first formation,—namely, the plac- 
ing of the tongue between the teeth,—is a very common mode of untutored articu- 
lation ; and frequently the “unruly member” is fulsomely protruded, as if lapping 
the air. School-boys have a way,—often a painful one,—of curing this vice, by 
striking the chin upwards, and making the teeth bite the obtrusive member. Yet 
the number of speakers who continue thus to thrust their tongues into unnecessary 
observation, shows that the biting specific is either not very generally adopted, or 
not of permanent efficacy ; and the adult organ often rolls in luxurious ease upon 
the dental pillows, and stretches itself out even to the softer lip, as if rejoicing in 
full-grown security from the terrors of “chin-whack.” 

Another faulty formation of Th consists in a movement of the lower lip 
inwards to meet the tongue. This gives so much of the character of F to the 
articulation, that it is often difficult to know which is the letter intended. F and 
Th are mechanically much alike. The action of the lip for F is precisely analogous 
to that of the tongue for Th. Both organs partially obstruct the breath by central 
contact with the teeth; and the breath is in both cases emitted through lateral 
interstices. The following Exercise on the actions of F and Th will give dis- 
tinctiveness to these elements. 


; This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 

(To be continued) 




















The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, EpmMuNpD Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. FatrcHILD, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Official Secretary, Z. F. Westervett, LL. D., 945 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Harris Taytor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, FREDERICK EICHELBERGER, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep DE LAnp. 


Directors. 
(TERMS EXPIRE IQI5.) 
Harris TAYLOor, A. L. E. CrouTer, Gipert H. Grosvenor, JoHN D. Wricnut, 
Mary McCoweEn. 


(TERMS EXPIRE 1916.) 
Davin G. Farrcuiup, RicHArp O. JoHNsoN, EpmuNp Lyon, Caronine A. YALE, 
T. C. Forrester. 


(TERMS EXPIRE IQI7.) 
SARAH Futter, E. McKay Goopwin, E.A.Gruver, E.G.Hurp, Z. F. WESTERVELT. 


CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf: 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held at Rochester, N. Y., on Wednesday, 
June 9, 1915, at 11 o’clock, at the School for the Deaf. 

The special business will be the election of five Directors, to serve three years, in 
place of the retiring Directors whose term of office expires in 1915, viz., Mary Mc- 
Cowen, Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, John D. Wright. 
In accordance with a provision of the constitution, nominations for the office of 
Director have been made in writing and received by the President and Secretary thirty 
(30) days before the date of this annual meeting. Only active members—or those 
whose dues are paid for the current year—and life members may vote at this election. 

No literary program will be presented at this meeting, and only formal business 
matters, including reports of officers and committees, will be considered. 

for further particulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, Institution for 
the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Epmunp Lyon, 
President American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary. 


In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
the Association, through a Superintendent, now carries on the work of the Volta 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution dealing more generally with the education 
of the deaf. It publishes THe Votta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, and 
also issues from time to time monographs relating to the teaching of speech to the deaf. 
It sends to parents of deaf children free literature on the teaching of speech in the 
home prior to school age, and sends to the adult hard of hearing free literature on the 
subject of lip-reading. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote 
the teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no 
entrance fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should 
apply to the Superintendent, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C., inclosing their membership fee. THe VoitTa Review is sent to all members. 











